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Prefa/ce 



For niany undeistandable reasons there is a 
human tendency to make generalizations based 
upon limited information or even to make all- 
encompateing sta^nients based upon one isolated 
instance or experience. To recognize the import- 
ance of' music teachers, one must also recognize 
the importance of what is taught, how it is tau^t, 
Cmad the.effectsipn,the leamem. This fact should 
not deteran ^ort^te impiroye the quality of music 



^the quSty of &ose who ah^dy are adequate or 
' outstimdmg. 

For many years, it has l^n quite a common 
practice for those teaching inuwc at the junior 
high sdhool level to remark or complain concern- 
ing. the>inadequacy of music, teaching in the ele- 
mentaryj||^de6..Senipr high school miisic teach- 

have. spi^ for reasons, why their studente 
cannot,>rpa^^usic and. why the backgippn^ in 
fundan^l&> an^! s^fod music literature is 



iPundlolelmhimted; 






College fa^ l^h qmte i^tenished at 



‘an.under^duate music degree. It is not uncom- 
mon to findi amas ihvthe mi^^ education back- 
groundscpi thdse.entelmg g^ music school 



to r^rsteripr pne^pr mp|e imdergradjm cotps^ 
in ord^lplM’b^t^^^^^ 

Theb[ whra s&dents Have aciuev^ a.tj^dbh^ 
cfed^t^ ahd s^u^ on a career of music t^cl^g, 
thpy pi^;i^ft for certain techhiques, 

matei^,'i^^ ekperishces, -i^hich ^ere hot met 
^during thii^ college yeims. Administrators and di- 
tectomipfjmt^p^^^ sometimes wonder 

how a tea^er cPJihd be so pPorlyprepared to han- 
[idle bainc^m assignments. ‘ j ^ 

Bepat^.t^ of music education ydth 

its im^li^ud)^ Jor iqu^t^ music .^ching and. 
Jeanung rs muiti-faiiet^) it would be proper to 
ap]^rmi|$.^it in variotis ways. This project was de- 
si^edl^^ppi^ic^iih^i^ 
of roim^mtlldr^'^ti c^rtaihse- 

^cte^fa^te of mi^c education by^ 
the pioi^m)# at :all !cqU^e. and,;UihversitieB: in 
(hdifo^^eip graduate mw^^ degro^ may be 
Di)iii8ue(h^-..l, 



It was hoped that the findings pf^ this entire 
project might be helpful ip those who are.resppn- 
sible for the requirements speeded for ^'duate 
music programs; to those '^o are contemplating 
initiating graduate music ptegira^ lb graduate 
music advisors and comoselora; and to students 
who are contemplateig the piuurairac<»:p| a grad- 
uate degree. .. 

The cooperation and contrfbutions pf,map5|^ 



Project; Special appreciatt6h isV« to all 
heads of Music Itepaitmente of the twenty-fi 



Depaitm< 



twenty-five 



uate students whd ro ^dbusly g^ted inter- 
views; to the junior college and-High’achool music 
teachers who suppHedquec|dtema^|hterto .Dr; 
iteymend KendaU, Eie^m pl^ljpqto 
Arte, University .of. and Dr. 

. Joseph M. Wilson, 

Arte,.CaIhpi^ Stete Coll^^^ 
sioh to tedude .the^ Gradimj^^TOj^^^ 
tion Fohns; te 

LPs ^geles *Ihnte» to Ro^ft D. W6di^’y5<^ Pres- 
ident^ Gfeheral and to 

VahPtt La wlhr^ Executi^ of the 

• MENC,; ion permission to 

Further apniaciationisespites^ 

. M-.Rice, Dean, Clammont GmdpateJ^w^^ Ken- 
neth G. Fiske, ghai^, graduate 
ordiimiing Committee, '6gS,h^^ 

^der. President of Ch|EA,^a^^ 
at tM^^KhgPles fbr su^^^ 
meni; to Dr; Helen Waikeffdr^^ 
and te Ma^ J^e Stewa^ fbr hsim^ce in prep- 
aiatibhhf the mani^^ 
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' Lecturer MMu^^ 

i^jr’ H OlardPonhGrad^thi^ and 
. .. , . ,.p project Director 



CHAPTER I 

The Problem and Procedures 

‘ii ' ' ' ' ♦ , , V ' ^ ‘ 



Eiperience and observation, as well as often 
expressed comments, have tended to give credence 
to a doubt concerning the availability and ade- 
quacy of graduate music offerings,' iiationi^y. 
This has raised the question of whether these 
offermgs at California colleges cmd universities 
have been serving to ah optimum degree the heeds 
of music teachers and potentid mudc :students 
who desire to improve themi^ives as performers 
and ediance the qualify of their ihusic teaching. 

It was believed that a possibility existed that 
the findings froin probing in this area, while deal- 
ing specifically with graduate rntisic prpgra^ at 
school of higher education locate in Califorma, 
nught have much wider in^plicatiohs a^d be hdp- 
ful to ali schools in the f:fmted Sta^ where' ad- 
vanced degrees inmusid^^^ 

'Siaterriehioj thePMteTn,;^ 
be^ concerned primarily wth^^ a survey eval- 

uative analysis of the graduate music deg^ pro- 
grams available at colleges and universities in the 
State of Califorma, and to investigate certain 
facets of such programs in order to (1) gain defi- 
nite information concerning specific aspects which 
would serve more adequately the nee^ of gradu- 
ate music students, and (2) to provide a basis for 
recommendations for the improvement of the 
quality and adequacy of these programs. 

Procedures Used. — The following basic steps 
constituted the procedure used in pursuing the 
project. 

1. Review of Literature. In order to establish a 
background for pursuing the project, the follow- 
ing ai^^ of recent literature were reviewed (a) 
current trends in graduate education, (b) the 
place of the arts in education, (c) graduate edu- 
cation in music, and (d) the effects of legislation 
on music in Cal^ornia schools. 

2. Campus Visitation. An official list of all col- 
leges and universities in California, where grad- 
uate degrees were offered in any or all areas of 
music, was obtained from the California State 
Office of Education in Sacramento. There were 
twenty-five such schools and each campus was 
visited for the purpose of (a) interviewing the 



i ; 



head or chairman of the music depeurtme^^ 
interviewing student pursuing a graduate music 
program at the school, «md (c) ^siting a graduate 
claM or seminar. ' i- 

THie purpq^ of the campus ' ViM 
a^rtein (a) the e^nt which eac^^ 
offerings a:t iheiif schwl were^^^ 
needs, (b) sugg^tioiw for 
graduate music progr^, 
graduate faculty preparation, td) Mc^ 
ing and advising load, arid (e) dntr^c^ Md ^hi- 
pletion'reqi^ments."" 

3. QdciStibimaires. A questib^a^ 
and rafined by libe' With a pilot ^qup^^^^^ 
mitted ito a sample of jiudor oo]^^ nigh 
school music teachera iii Cj^oi^^. 

were ^uped to reveal (la) prayipus^^ 
accoinplishhiehte, (b) degte^ ,‘m piro^^, , (c) 
i^bns for not phf suing a/^ degpe, |d) 
present teaching activities, (e) adequa^ of uh- ^ 
derg^aduate preparation for music teachhigs, and 
(f) areas of future educational needs. 

4. Treatment of the Data. The data acquired 
from the interviews and questionnaires were ana- 
lyzed and formed the basis for (a) a descriptive 
presentation, (b) for ihe drawing of conclusions, 
and (c) for mal^g recommendations. 

The Samples. — Four basic san^ples were used 
as sources for data and were selected to represent 
the following viewpoints (a) those with adminis- 
trative responsibilities, (b) those involved in foi- 
iowing a graduate music program, and (c) those 
vyho had successfully completed some graduate 
work and were in the process of putting what they 
had learned into practice in a junior college or a 
high school music teaching situation. 

The samples were selected in the following 
fashion: 

Sample I-A. This sample included all heads or 
chairmen of all California colleges and universi- 
ties, both public and private, where graduate pro- 
grams in music were offered. This total interview 
sample was 25 in number. 

Sj»mple I-B. The chairman of each music depart- 
ment was requested to select two or more grad- 
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[ uate students attending the respective schools, 
f This total intervie;vv s^ple was 52 in number, 
i Sample II>A. The naihW of all teachers who were 

I listed as teaching any type of music at all junior 

i colleges in the official California School Directory, 

I 1965-6(6, were extracled. Additio^ names were 

I acquired from the rnember^p list of the Cali- 

I fomia Junior College Music Educators Associa- 

I tion. This total questionnaire sample was 362 in 

I: number. 

I Sample II-B. The names of ali teachers who were 
I listed as teaching any type of music at all lugh 
I schools in Ihe official California S^ool Directory, 
1965-66i, weie er^ract^. Tliis tptfd questionnaire 
sample was 1126 in number. 

Extracted Samples. Froni Samples II-A and II-B 
it was possible to extract 4 samples which sup- 
I pli^ data winch could be used for purposes of 

I compiurtsph. The^ samples were: 

I ' i. jiimOr college nuuic teachers who had 
! e^ed both a bachelor and master degree at Caii- 

I fornia schools. This sample was 66 in nu^ 

I 2. Junior college music teachers who had 

I earned both a bacheloF and master degree at 

I schools in states other th£& California. This sam- 

I pie w^ 51 in number. . \ 

3. High school music teachers who had 

S earned both a bachdor and master degree at CaU- 

fomia schools. s£onple was 164 in number. 

4. High school inumc ]|:eachers who had 
earned both a bachdpr and master degree at 




schools in states other than California. 'I^is sam- 
ple was 131 in number. 

Importance of the Findings . — While it was 
felt that each facet of the project mi^t have 
unique importance, the findings of the entire proj- 
ect should give some inforniation concerning an- 
swers to the following questions: 

1. To what extent are the various graduate 
music curricula meeting the n^s of students 
who desire to improve their music education and 
to enhance their qualifications for music teach- 

2. .What specific items or cuniicidum areas 

should receive .mqro eniphasis, or diould be.de-, 
emphasi^? .- / . . , .. . ^ 

B. What j^ntent should be rec^nmiended as 
basio to a graduate program leading to a doctorate 
with emphasis, on various areas of music and mu- 
sic teaching? ' , . ; 

4. ^ hi the present graduate 

music o^efings woiud serve more advantag^usiy 
the ultimate goals^pf superior proparationipr su- 
perior teachers of music hi sch^ls? ' 

. 5. What specific areas or facets of , the grad^ 
uate miuic program shoidd he recpnmiended for 
futiure research? , - 

It WM, hoped that the p^uance of proj- 
ect would help in focusing attention on cert^ 
eating problems affedmg ihe teaching. of music 
in California schools and, perhaps, have wider 
implicatioiu. 
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This chapter will be concerned with selected 
references to recent literature concerning four 
areas (1) graduate education in general, (2) arts 
in education, (3) current trends in graduate edu- 
cation in music, and (4) the effects of legislation 
on music in Cahfomia schools. 

Reference material dealing in general with 
various phases of graduate education were found 
to be quite plentiful. Some important comments 
concerning the place of all arts in education were 
found. References deaimg speeifically with grad^ 
uate offerings in music were rather limited. Be- 
cause California music teachers and school music 
programs have been affected by three legislative 
actions, and because music teachers are the ones 
chiefly involved in and served by graduate music 
programs, some citing of literature dealing with 
the music situation in Cahf omia schools has been 
induded. 



GRADUATE EDUCATION 

The growth which has taken place in graduate 
study in the United States during the past decade 
may be easily identified by inspecting a recent 
book dealing with programs leading to the Ph.D. 
degree and comparing its contents with the two 
previous editions dealing with this same area.^ 

In a publication of the American Council on 
Education, the impdrtance of graduate education 
was stressed and the urgency for immediate atten- 
tion was stated as follows: 

Graduate education has now received clear-cut rec- 
ognition of its importance as a national resource. The 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, the present 
largest graduate enrollment in educational history, and 
President Johnson’s recent message to Congress on 
eduction, represents the most dramatic proof of this 
development. And there is a host of less-publicized 
indications of the nation’s concern for the role of grad- 
uate education. 

The call for persons with the doctorate and the mas- 
ter’s degree is heard everywhere. Educational leaders, 
congressmen, businessmen, industrial leaders, news- 
paper editors, and dozens of others publicly express 
alarm about the shortage of coUege teachers and ask 
what can be done to avert the serious crisis predicted 
for the 1970’s. ... Only a few decades ago many edu- 
cators and educational associations were decrying the 
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number of young men and women who were working 
toward doctoral degrees, for it se^ed they had no 
future, either in colleges and universities or in inAis* 
try and government 

Recent censure of graduate education Deg^ wh^ 
in 1948, the Pr^idents Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion pointed out what it believed to be the major de- 
fects in the nation’s graduate schools: the outmoded 
requirements for advanced d^rees, the type pf in- 
struction offered, the absence of progranis for tether 
preparation, and the lack of studmit guidjmce. In gen- 
eral, the Commission complained that the traditional 
graduate program was detigned io produce research 
Molars whereas, in fact,^ost doctors became college 
teachers who did little or no research. 

Anyone closely con^med ,with higher -education 
today can safely make one prediction: the changes 
will be vast The past few d^des have seen a nuurked 
alteration in the nature of tlie univertity on the Amer- 
ican scene.2 

Bonham wrote in a recent artide, ^*The future 
course of graduate education is a crucial situation. 
We over-estimate the public awareness of the 
aims and problems of higher education. ... On 
the whole, higher education remains years l^hiad 
industry in the effective use of communication 
techniques.”^ 

At a national symposium on ^‘Adult and Ex- 
tension Education,” held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
Taylor quoted from an analysis of the way in 
which the big universities in Contemporary Amer- 
ica have been organized. He stated: 

In presenting the variety of needs, from the state 
legidature, from industry, from agriculture, from the 
federal government for scientific and technological 
research, Mr. Kerr [Dr. Clark Kerr, President, Uni- 
versity of California] noted in passing that the creative 
arts were on the whole neglected on the campuses. 
Among other things neglected on the campuses were 
the students. “The campuses are full of walking 
woimded,” said Mr. Kerr. . . . “We who care about 
the arts and about the cultural life of the United States 
have the means at our disposal through the umverdties 
to Twakft what we know available, not omy to our stu- 



tJane Graham, (ed.) A Guide to Graduate Study: 
Third Edition (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1965.) . ..i, 

2Everett Walters, “Introduction,” Graduate Eauca*uin 
Today, (Washington, D.C.: American Council of Educa- 
tion, 1965). « 

3Gteorge W. Bonham, *‘An Ivory Tower CrumbleB, 
Saturday Review, (May 21, 1966, p. 66). 


























dents and the people in our State, but to the entire 
world.^1 

THe ARTS IN EDUCATION 

While it may be correct to assume that the 
importance of the arts as ah Integral part of edu- 
cation for all. is well known, a few recent state- 
ments have been included to reemphasize this 
premise. 

The Superintendent 'of Schools of Inyo Coun- 
ty, California, indicated in an address dealing 
with “What is the Place of the Fine Arts in Edu- 
cation?” that: 
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Persons pointing down the stream of our democratic 
w<w pt life must have daily opportunities to see and do 
and hear in the world of the fine arts — sculpture, 
painting, drawing, dancing, literature, listening, sing- 
ing and playing instruments. We must see to it that 
each day includes these kinds of experiences. These 
values flourish inevitably in the roots of strong educa- 
tional administration icmd in the long and loving care 
of tim teadier -and blossom in the lives of diildren, 
home imd cmnmuhiiy. 

The imdn goal of society in supporting public educa- 
‘ tion is the development of fine citizens who are aware 
of the reasom for the support of public institutions and 
- their relation^ps to the individual, the home and the 
communiiy.. Teachers, books, supplies, buildings and 
facilities .are provided by the local, state and federal 
governments to house and teach the children. The 
gitound^rk is marvelously laid for us to learn the fun- 
"damehials for social and economic competence by our 
ever-improving public sdiool system. We are becoming 
; better teachers and teaching better because of our uni- 
versdty training and the increasing acceptance of the 
value of teaching as demonstrated in the quality of our 
sodety. . 

Let Us be sure, to maintain in aU of this progress the 
crucial importance of teaching the fine arts. To be sure^ 
' it is hnportant to learn to do a job well, enjoy good 
health, and to take a meaningful place in the workaday 
community. Life offers other dimensions of beauty that 
also require early and continuous opj^Hirtunities to 
read ami listen to ^eat literature, to s&e t md hear great 
orchestras and soloists performing the works' of the 
masters, observe great players performing outstanding 
drama, and to visit tine art galleries. Experiences both 
in and out of school in the fine arts offer some of the 
more precious values that make living worthwhile.^ 

In an article, Roper gave some answers to the 
question “How culturally active are Americans?” 
On the basis of interviews with a cross-section of 
adult Americans he found that “Religion, sports, 
and music command the broadest app^ and top 
the list of interests.” When the sample was ana- 
lyzed on the basis of college background, Roper 
found that music was again in third place with 
fifly-six percent of his replies, and was exceeded 
only by “International affairs,” with sixty per- 
cent, and “Politics and government,” with fifty- 
nine percent. Roper stated further: 

There is an urgent need — in fact a national survival 
need — for invigoraang the inteiieetual life, for up- 
^ding the general regard for excellence. The United 










States must experience an inteUectoal renausakce or it 
wiU experience defeat. The time cannot be far off — - 
indeed if it is not already here— when the strength of 
a nation, measured in any kind of world competition, 
wiU depend less on the number of bombs, than on. the 
number of learned men. 



The question that should concern our educators most 
is not how far they can spread lea rn ing but how deep it 
goes.3 

Ross, writing in the New York Times, stated: 

We can build as many cultural centers as time tmd 
fortune will allow, but until those centers are con- 
nected directly to the schools, and until a bipartite 
effort is effected between colleges committed to tea»dr- 
er training and the public and private schools, music 
will continue to suffer and the level of human quahty, 
to which it contributes immeasureably, will decline in 
direct proportion.'^ 

The New York State Supervisor of Music in 
an article discussing the importance of the hu- 
manities wrote: 



The recent passing of the National Arts and Human- 
ities Act and the establishment of a Federal Ck>undl on 
the Arts and Htmmnities is one of a number of signifi- 
cant manifestations of a nationwide pressure to balance 
the curriculum in the schools. The new act represents 
a breaktiurough for music and tlie other arts and hu- 
manities at the national, state, and local levels. Educa- 
tors in every state are clamoring for the investigation 
and development of curriculums in the arts and hu- 
manities. Performing Arts Centers are being designed 
. constructed in niunerous locations throughout the 
country. Councils, committees, workshops in the .arts 
and humanities are being initiated everywhere from 
the White House down to small rural communities.’ 

Facts concerning admission practices at <»r- 
tain schools have been very encouraging. It has 
been reported that applicants for scholarships at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in addi- 
tion to being evaluated on an over-all high grade- 
point average and high grades in mathematics, 
science and English, are being evaluated on “Five 
or more years of participation in music, art, or 
dramatics.” A Harvard Admissions Counselor 
wanted to make sure that students applying for 
scholarships had a record that indicated an unin- 
terupted period of participation in one or more of 
the fine aits. 

iMelvin Bemasooni, “What is the Place of the Pine 
Arts in Music Education?”, California Music Educators 
News, (Nov.-Dee., 1%6) , p. 1. , 

^Harold Taylor, “Musical Arts,” Proceedings of Sec- 
ond National Symposium on Music in Adult cmd Exten- 
sion Education, Emmett R. Sang and Edward O. Hugdall 
(e^.), (Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1965), p, 3-9. 

3Elmo Roper, “How Culturally Active are Ameri- 
cans?,” Saturday Review, (May 14, 1966), p. 22. 

'iJerold Ross, “Goals of Music Education,” Music Edu- 
cators dourncl, (June-July, 1966), p. 188. 

’Dr. Jofieph G. Saetveit, “Cue and Humanities,” The 
School Mush News, (March, 1966) , p. 20. 



Haiold Taubman, music critic for tiie New 
York Times, expressed his thinking concerning 
music’s place in education. He wrote: 

The pressure on schools these days is to speed the 
pace in mathonatics and the sciences, and to eliminate 
frills. The competition for places in the colleges weighs 
heavily on parents and pupils. It seems like an unpro- 
pitious time to raise questions about the contributions 
the schools are making in a field like music, which for 
most youngsters holds no promise of prestige or profit. 
All that music or any art can offer to those who have no 
desire io be professional performers or creators is a 
iri PflTia to make all the days of their lives full and tnore 
meaningful.^ 

The Director of the Arts and Humanities 
Branch, United States Office of Education, has 
stated that “The objectives of the Arts and Hu- 
manities Branch is to develop programs and activ - 
ities designed to promote extension and improve- 
ment of education in the arts and humanities at 
all levels.” She stated further: 

The arts and hmnanities are vitally important in an 
increasingly technological society. It is hoped that the 
resources which are available through the Office of 
Education will be utilized to their fullest by individuals 
and institutions concerned with education in the arts 
and humanities. These resoiurces provide a means not 
only for strengthening the arts, but also for m a king 
apparent the contributions which they can provide as a 
basic component of the total educational enterprise.^ 

GRADUATE EDUCATION IN MUSIC 

In 1954, a committee on “Graduate Study in 
Music Education” was appointed by the Music 
Educators National Conference. The report of 
this committee, published a year later, has been 
very influential in the direction which graduate 
music programs have taken in most schools in. the 
United States. In describing the factors which 
underlie the demand for advanced degrees in 
music, the report stated: 

The first factor is that administrative reasons such 
as credits, academic rank, tenure, and accreditation, 
have made it necessary to find a method of interpreting 
music training in terms equivalent to those used in non- 
music fields. 

The second factor giving rise to the demand for ad- 
vanced study in music is at once more important and 
complex than the first. It has to do with the fact that 
teachers of music, functioning as they do in an aca- 
. demic environment, must be expected to meet stand- 
ards set by the non-music faculties in general erudition 
and culture and, most important, in scientific objec- 
tivity toward their subject matter. In short, musicians 
must be scholars. This applies with especial force to 
music educators, theorists, and historians. For music 
educators themselves to question the value or need of 
advanced degrees in their field is to say, in effect, that 
'iieir subject is unworthy of scientific study, that the 
rigorous techniques of scholarship cannot profitably be 
applied to it. It is to imply further, that music teachers 
are incapable of utilizing such techniques. Such is not 



at all the case; but there is perhaps no sis^e fidd as 
much in need of development in this direction as 
of music education.3 

The report of the “Yale Seminar on Music 
Education” closed with the following statement. 
“. . . graduate programs of teacher training should 
be reexamined in K^t of the broadened under- 
standing of music and the increased mastery of 
techniques that will be needed by teachers to 
meet the greater emphasis on creativity mid liter- 
ature.”'* 

In discubzing the advisability and necessity of 
integrating the creative and performing arts with- 
in the regular or basic curticidum, Wallace stated: 

It is the responsibility of the facuiy* m^ber to cany 
on his creative activities as well as to teach, and the 
respomchilify of the administrator to see that both are 
done. . . . Today we not only need the well qualified 
person who caix teach, but in addition one who, through 
his background an^ experience, can perform or com- 
pose, and continues ac^'ve in these creative areas. . . . 
The faculty makes the school, and each one of; them 
should represent the field of eu:^cation and the creative 
and recreefive arts in the finest wt'v possible.5 

Beeler expressed his ideas concerning the vital 
role of the music teacher as follows: 



The continuing disparity fn music progi.’£uns from 
school to school, suggests an uncomfortable relation- 
ship of resulte with individual teacher potentiaL . . . 
Fundamentally, young musicians are neither gcM nor 
bad — they are merely fortunate or unfortunate, db- 
pending on the schools in which they are enrolled.^ 



One of the most meaningful conferences in 
relation to music needs held at Northwestern 
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University and Spuusureu uy tne ivjuc/xn\.» uuucr 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, was the “Con- 
temporary Music Project for Creativity in Music 
Education.” The complete report of those meet- 
ings should be investigated by all who have 
responsibility for music at the graduate level. The 
following excerpt seemed to be particularly im- 



portant. 

In recent years the intellectual leadership of music 
education has become increasingly skeptical of the 
worth of philosophy for music education based on in- 
strumental values First there has been a tremen- 

dous increase in the number of students entering grad- 



lAngelo Giaudrone, “A Time for ^estioning,” Cali- 
fornia Music Educators News, (April-May, 1966), p. 17. 

2 Kathr 3 m Bloom, “A New Federal Program in the Arts 
and Humanities,” Music Educators Journal, (January, 
1965), p. 37. 

3Hazel B. Morgan, (ed.). Mime in American Educa- 
tion, (Washin^n, D.C.: MENC, 1955), p. 152. 

‘^Claude V. Pali^n, (ed.). Music in Our Schools: A 
Search for Improvement, Bulletin Number 28, (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare), p. 66. 

3James Wallace, “Discussion Statement,” Proceedings 
of Second National Symposium on Music in Adult and 
Extension Education, (Madison, Wisconsin: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1965) , p. 13. 

^Walter Beeler, “Teaching the Teachers,” Instrumen- 
talist, (April, 1966), p. 42. 
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uate programs in m\isic education and a significant 
improvement in the quality of those programs. Music 
educators are becoming increasingly sophisticated and 
learned not only in music but in philosophy and psy* 
chology. They understand the need for a comprehen- 
sive philosophy of music education, and are no longer 
satisfied with having no basic beliefs or only a naive 
theoretical framework. A second factor has been the 
upheaval that struck the entire educational enterprise 
as a result of the successful la un c hin g cf Sputnik .... 

. The resulting unprecedented emphasis on science and 
its related academic sjibjects, often to the detriment of 
education in the humanities and the arts, has brought 
forcefully to attention the necessity for muffldans and 
music teachers at both the public and college levels to 
dose ranks and join forces in preserving and extending 
the music programs at all levels.^ 

Walters stated that the inclusion of art, music, 
theater arts, and dance in the college and univer- 
aty offerings was a development uniquely Ameri- 
can and of fairly recent origin. He stated further: 

Over the past twenty-five years, practically every 
major univerrity in America went through a long peri- 
od of soul-searching trying to justify doctorates in com- 
position or in painting, cr the appointment of a dis- 
tinguished .composer or painter who himself had no 
graduate degree. The adjustment has not been easy to 
achieve and required good will and understa nding on 
both sides, but it has now, generally been achieved. The 
fine arts departments have, for the most part, agreed 
that the Ph.D. should be reserved for the areas that 
involve substantial research — ^tory of art, music 
and the theater, musicology, dramaturgy, aesthetics. 
On the other hand, advanced work in creativity or per- 
formanco lea^ to the Doctor of Musical Arts or the 
Master of Fine Arts.2 

MUSIC IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 

Music as an integral part of education in the 
schools of America has a long, proud, and success- 
ful history that extends back wcU over one hun- 
dred years. The music in the schools of California 
has kept pace trith the national development of 
quality music teaching at all grade levels. 

The introduction of the self-contained class- 
room concept had a detrimental effect on quality 
plantation of music to elementary childion. The 
practice of this concept removed many well pre- 
pared music teachers from direct contact with 
children and music in the classroom. While it 
should be recognized that some classroom teach- 
ers have done outstanding music teaching, it 
should be recognized further, that the teaching 
of music requires expertness to be successful. It 
may be true that certain factual fundamentals 
can be taught by the majority of classroom teach- 
ers in a routine fashion, but music as an art is 
more that routine. It is sJso true that any subject 
presented by a teacher who is lacking in prepara- 
tion and is somewhat fearful of the subject tends 
to resent and slight such areas, including music. 
The effect of the self-contained classroom concept 



bfl a traveled upward during the past two decades 
and negatively influenced tiie music, education of 
all children. With the help of understanding ad- 
ministrators and the concerted effort of teachers 
and parents, this situation will be alleviated in 
California. 

Some specific items should be mentioned as a 
framework for understanding and interpretation 
of the impact of recent legislation on tiie teaching 
of the fine arts in California and particularly its 
effect on music instruction. 

California Music Educations Association* — 
This state organization, an affiliate of the Music 
Educators National Conference, has been of vit^ 
importance to school music activities in the state 
for man y years. It has had able leadership which 
has been felt nationally as well as locally. Three 
Californians have served as national presidents 
of the .MENC, the late Louis Woodson Curtis of 
Los Angeles (1938-40), Charles M. Dennis of San 
Francisco (1948-50), and Karl D. Ernst of Cali- 
fornia State College at Hayward (1958-60). Dr. 
Ernst served as president of tiie Intematibhal 
Society of Music Education, 1964-66. Many oth- 
em have served in important capacities^ such as 
national board members and chairmen of the edi- 
torial iKiard for the Music Educators Journal. 

This organization has indicated a desire to 
cooperate in any fashion with the two major re- 
search centers which are being sponsored by the 
United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

a. Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley, and 

b. Center for Research and Development in 
Teaching at Stanford University. 

The CME A has devoted considerable time and 
effort to research. Two studies were considered of 
importance. 

- . t 

I. THE WOOST STUDY 

The Woost study was an outcome of expressed 
concern about the skills and competencies needed 
by beginning music teachers in California schools 
and was a development of data which was col- 
lected as a pilot study in 1955 by a committee 
appointed by the Southern California Music Ex- 
ecutives organization. The problem as stated by 
Woost was: 




iCharles E. Leonard, *‘The Philosophy of Music Edu- 
cation — Present and Future, ’’Comprehensiwe Mimcian- 
ship, (Washington, D.C.: MENC, 1965) , p. 46. 

^Everett Walters, (ed.). Graduate Education Today, 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1966), p. 198. 


















a. To determine the adequacy of college pre- 
paratory courses to build competencies for 

. teaching public school music; 

b. To evaluate the merits of the present set of 
requirements as stipulated in the Califor- 
nia Administrative Code; and 

c. To summarize the recommendations of 
, music educators now in the field. 

Wopst used the questionnaire technique, and 
his data was based upon a sample of 679 graduates 
from 22 California Colleges and Universities. All 
asl^cts of this analysis were presented in detail. 
Tbe study closed with a series of 14 recommenda- 
tions. The following were selected as having impli- 
^^ons for graduate music study. 

Broad preparation is better for undergraduate 
teadier training programs: specialization should come 
at graduate levd. 

.College music departments should modernize their 
ccunses in music history and theory to meet contem- 
porary demands. 

Musical literature could well emphasize more train- 
ing in the discrimination of musical styles. K more use 
is to be made of integration of the fine arts and sociid 
studies, meaningful relationships should be clarified 
and emphasized. 

College courses in conducting and. arranging should 
be revitalized along more utilitarian lines. There 
' ^ould be' a Tnammum emphasis on score reading in 
conducting and other appropriate dlasses. 

California colleges and universities should carefully 
screen their courses in professional education with 
.regard to ftliminating those which ^ non-functional 
and reorganizing those which over-lap.i 

Tkree Laws Enacted by the CaUfomia Legis- 
lature. — There can be Kttle doubt but that the 
laws enacted in California were well intentioned, 
but the afterreffects of their enactment were not 
fully anticipated by either the legislators, mu^ic 
educa,tors, or the California community. 

The Casey Bill. This bill has sometimes been 
referred to as the “Foreign Language BiE” It 
mandated that a foreign language be taught in 
grades 6, 7, and 6. The intent of the biU w^ to 
give ihese students instruction in foreign l£Ui= 
guage, especially Spanish, which would be particu- 
larly beneficial to public school children in Cali- 
fornia. Two things quickly became evident (1) 
that a six ^riod day with six subjects required 
daily teft no time for music or any of the other fine 
arts, and (2) ihat a sufficient number of teachers 
were not available who were capable of teaching 
foreign language at the elementary and junior 
high school levels. 

The Fischer Bill. This bill has sometimes been 
referred to as the “Credential Bill.” The trouble- 
some facet of this bill has been the mandated re- 
quirement of “24 upper division units in a single 
major subject area.” The effects of the bill were 



immediate, lliey were (1) those who were pre- 
paring for elemental^ school teaching were 
with earning 24 units in an academic subject 
which made it practically impossible to pursue 
any electives, and (2) as no guidelines were given 
for these 24 units^t ^came possible for a student 
to amass sufficient units is group activities, such 
as band and chorus, to permit him to be granted 
a credential to tea<^ music to junior and sexuor 
high school students with ho assurance of a valid 
or appropriate major program in music and the 
teaching of music. 

The Unruh BilL The concern of this bill was 
primarily to reduce the size of elementaiy classes. 
The ideas behind this bill were commendable but 
it should have been anticipated that fewer diil- 
dren per classroom would mean more classroom 
teachers, more classroom space, and more money 
to provide the teachers and space. The penalty for 
non-compliance was a reduction of state school 
funds to the school districts. Administrators had 
little choice but .to v»liminate the Services of ele- 
mentary music teachers and others indio did not 
have specific daily classroom responsibilities, and 
reassign them to classrooms comprised of diildren 
who were taken from classrooms which were in 
excess of the mandated sire. 

The result of the Unruh Bill was fdt 
ately and brought immediate action from ^rent 
and citizen groups. In a few areas some, of tlie ^ 
effects on music were partially corrected witliin a 
very few months. Total recovery will take a much 
longer time. 

II. CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRiaS: 

MUSIC SURVEY 

A survey, of a random sample of 200 California 
School Districts was authorized by the CMEA 
and conducted early in 1965. The pmposs of the 
survey was to gather data which might give an 
indication of the influence which educational leg- 
islation had had on music instruction in the public 
schools. Dr. Keith Snyder, President of CMBA, 
released the following findings in May, 1965. 

Twenty-three percent of the respondents 
had recently eliminated some part of their 
music programs. 

Forty-two percent indicated “Increased 
academic pressures” as a significant factor 
in music scheduling. 

Fifty-one percent reported that the bill 
mandating a foreign language in grades 6, 
7, and 8, would have “severe implications” 
for future music study in these grades, and 



a. 



b. 



c. 



^Frank Woost, “Survey of Opinions Conc(^:ming the 










d. Fourteen percent of the r^pondents re- 
ported reductions in music teaching staffe 
in recent years. 

Actions Taken. — Steps have been taken to 
probe the present school music problems in Cali- 
fornia; to identify the sociological, political, and 
economic conditions which have been influential 
in creating the problems; and to delineate plans 
to rectify those conditions which have caused the 
^called ^^Califomia Music Crisis”. Two articles 
appeared in magazines of national circulation, one 
by William E. KnuthS and the other by Keith D. 
Snydeir;2 

Knuth stated, ^'Many of the values and music 
achievements in our public schools can be lost in 
less than a decade if certain current problems and 
combining forces are not recognized and evalu- 
ated.” Citing some answers to the question, 
^‘What has caused the current problems in music 
education in California schools?”, he stated. 
Many of the pressures come from recently enacted 
. knvs deali^ with bade school programs and a reduc- 
tion in the State School Budget The recommendation 
. made Governor Edmund Brown to the legulature 
wu> “Within our schools, we should move toward cur- 
riculum changes whidb will emphasize the solid sub- 
:i ject8 .and iunimize wasteful fringe courses.” . . . Sudi 
law-enacted courses hamper experimentation, evalua- 
tion of subject content for individual needs, and the 
bed public ^ucation for the geneml welfare of all.^ 
Knuth mentioned a situation which developed 
in the Los Angeles Public Schools at the begin- 
ning of the 1964-65 school term, where eighty-five 
music teachers in the elementary schools were 
dropped to provide budgetary funds for the en- 
forcement of the Unruh Bill. Actions of a Citizen’s 
Committee resulted in the restoration of some of 
these music teachers but others were assigned to 
regular elementaiy school staffs. 

In closing his article, Knuth stated, "In the 
present school music emergency, help and support 
^ needed from the lay public, tochers, industry, 
and the national government to evaluate and sta- 
bilize school music programs in the light of the 
students’ n^ds and valid educational goals.” 

The opening statemant of Snyder’s article was, 
"Music, as a course of instruction in schools of 
California, is in grave danger of being eliminated. 
. . . California music educators are convinced that 
it is a period of crisis as far as music and the other 
arts in our schools’ cwriculmns are concerned.” 
Snyder stated that, due to the Fischer Bill, "The 
college level requirements in ait and music have 
been cut in half.” The closing paragraph of the 
Snyder article was: 

We must dean up our house! We must accelerate a 
shift from an almost completely performance-oriented 
philosophy to a performance orientation based upon 



broad general educational offerings in vdiich all of 
society’s r^bildren have a p^rt whether they have special 
performance talents and interests or not. In other 
words, we must provide all children an intensive curri- 
culum in the study of music literature by all of the 
means and devices available to us. This can, and diould 
be, as academically rigorous and beneficial as the study 
of mathematics, sdence, history, foreign language, and 
the like.2 

Many state education magazines have cairied 
reprints of the Knutii and Snyder articles. An. 
Ohio headline was indicative of tiie national con- 
cern. It was, "The California School Music Situa- 
tion: It Could Happen in Ohio.” The Utah Music 
Educator reported replies given by Dr. Maxwell 
Rafferty, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of California, to questions posed at a 
news conference arranged by the American Music 
Conference. Wltiaout doubt. Dr. Rafferty is fully 
aware of the importance of music in the school 
curriculum at all levels, however, it should be 
recognized that, officially, he must act within the 
framework of budget limitations and recently 
passed legislation. Dr. Rafferty indicated that 
music educators must do something to supply 
accurate information (1) to tiiose school adnm- 
istrators and college officials who are responsible 
for music programs; (2) to the state community 
as a whole; and (3) especially .to the legislators 
who pass the laws and approve budgets. 

llie following has been cited from this re- 
ported interview to give another viewpoint on the 
music education situation in California. . 

In California, we are scared to death of the new pres- 
sure for acadranic accomplishment, ideals we all favor. 
The fear is that music may suffer from a mechanical 
problem — that of maMng room for it in the new sched- 
ules of the high schools, which are rigidly limited. 

With the exception of a few activities which are obvi- 
ously extra-curricular and performed in connection 
with athletics, music should always be a part of the 
regularly scheduled curriculum and should be financed 
by regular school funds. We are under tremendous 
pressure to add more things to the curriculam. We are 
having a hard time, a rough time, keeping music at all. 
I am pushing a program now to extend the school day. 

There is a tremendous temptation to say, “Well, now, 
let’s just get the Cold War subjects.”' We can see how 
science is going to help us win die Cold War, as we can 
with mathematics, civics, geography, and foreign lan- 
guages. How is music going to help win the Cold War? 

What we have to do now is to show that a Democraty 
can sponsor and can provide art with the inspiration, 
the talent, and ihe wherewithal! it needs to reach a new 
Golden Age in our time. This, I tibink,.is one of the big, 
unrealized challenges of our democratic society — can 
we do as well as the old kings and the old dukes? I am 

1 William E. Knuth, “Music in California,” Instrument 
talist, (Evanston, Illinois: Instrumentalist, June, 1965), 

p.61. 

^Kmth D. Snyder, “California Meets Its Crisis,” Music 
Educators Journal, (Washington, D.C.: MENC, Sept.- 
Oct., 1965), p. 61. 
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sure we can, if we can just sell our people on the fact 
tluit man does hot live by bread alone. 

Music is going to have to come up with a coherent 
program, nationwide, and particularly in our state 
(California), demonstrating what it has to offer, what 
the consequences wall be if it is starved or treated 
cavalierly, and how tremendously worthwhile music is 
to a vast number of young people. As far as my depart- 
ment is concerned, we are strongly pro-music and we 
are going to fight for it every time we get a chance.^ 

Resolutions dealing with mandated legislation 
and the California music situation were passed by 
several national and state organizations. Copies of 
four sets of resolutions may be foimd in Appen- 
dixB. 

As evidence that sincere, considerations and 
constructive thinking has been taking place, the 
following statement of the CME A official position 
on the importance, place, and problems of music 
education in California was adopted. 










In these days, it is incumbent npcm every muse sw- 
eater to £md the time and make an effort to keep bun- 
self informed. Efforts must be made immediately to: 

— Develop a curriculum with appropriate sdieduli^ 
in sU schools at all levels of instruction that will 
achieve a proper balance between the so-called 
“hard-core” subjects and the arts and humanities. 

— Improve the competency of teachers at all levels 
of instruction and the quality of music education in 
all of the public schools of California. 

—•In cooperation with the Division of Crede nti a l s 
of the State Department of Education, develop 
guidelines for evaluating transcripts of teachers seek- 
ing California Standard Teaching Credentials. 

— Develop all feacdble avenues for extending the 
study of music for a)I. citizens, as performers and as 
listeners, beyond the years of formal education. 

To the achievement of these goals, the California 

Music Educators Association, Inc. pledges itself.^ 



” iMaxwell Rafferty, “His View's on Instrumental Music 
Education,” Utah Music Educatof, (Summer Issu^ 
1965), p. 4. 

2“The Place of Music in California Public Schodb,” 
Music Educators Journal; (Sept.-Oct., 1965), p. 55. 
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An officii list ot all colleges and uniyeifsities 
in Califomia where graduate degrees were ofi^ered 
in any or tfll^ areas cf iSiusic, was obtained from 
the Ci^ornia State^C^ce of'Edu(»tionat.SaCTa- 
mento/ There were twenty-five such Schcwls. and 
for this project have^b^n .desigimted as Sample 
i-A.’ ■ 

Each c^jpus w^ visited by:the Project Direc- 
tor and' inte'rvie^ weile held with the head or 
chairman of the music department. Prior to visi- 
tation, appointments were made by letter or tele- 
phone and an interview guide was prepared. This 
was done to conserve time and to assure s imil a r 
data were acquired from each school. It should 
be granted that data for additional items might 
have been desirable, but an arbitrary decision 
concerning inclusion or exclusion was made on the 
basis of the scope of the project and budget allot- 
ment. A copy of the interview guide may be found 
in the next column. . 

Types of Degrees Offered. — A detailed list- 
ing of the types of graduate music degrees ofiered 
at all schools comprising Sample I-A may be found 
in Table 1. For the sake of uniformity, this sam- 
ple has been grouped under three headings (1) 
California State Colleges, (2) Califomia State 
Universities, and (3) Other Schools. This group- 
ing was helpful in identifying those schools which 
are supported by tax-collected money and those 
which are privately supported. 

On the basis of the data, the following sum- 
mary items were made: 

1. Twenty-four schools, or 96 percent of this 
total sample offered an M.A. degree. 

2. Two schools, or 40 percent of the Cali- 
fomia State Universities, offered only the 
M.A. degree. 

3. Two schools, or 22 percent of the Other 
Schools, offered only the M.A. degree. 

4. All 11 Califomia State Colleges, or 44 per- 
cent of the total sample, offered only the 
M.A. degree. 

5. Six schools, or 24 percent of the total sam- 
ple, offered an M.M. degree. 



Presentation of. InterM^w, I)dta 

* . f 

From Heads of Music 

. • . . • . • ' • ' ■'.'3 

6. Oneschool, or 4 percent of the total sam- 
ple, offered an M.S. degree. ' t ;: . 

7. Five schools, or 20 percent of the^total 

. - saaiple,. offeri^ a Ph.p. degre^ 

8. Tliree school, or 12 percept nf the to^al 

sample, offered an E(iD. degi^. .j.'; 

9. Tvo schwls, or 8 percent of the toM isjam- 

ple, offered a D.M.A. degr ^. ' " T . 

10. One school offered 6 types bf graduate mu- 
sic degrees. 

INTERVIEW GUIDE: CHAIRMAN OF THE MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT, SAMPLE !-A 

School: Date:. 

Name: Catalog: 

Areas to be Covered in Interviews with chairman 
or head of music department. 

1. Types of graduate music degrees offered and 
number of students pursuing each type. 

2. Number of faculty responsible for graduate 
music seminars and/or courses. 

3. Extent and type of graduate music faculty 
preparation and experience; in music, in other 
disciplines. 

4. How is graduate advising handled? Master- 
Doctoral? 

5. Examination, thesis (number of credits al- 
lowed), recital and language requirements? 
Master-Doctoral? Total credits or units re- 
quired? 

6. Recommendations which they feel would make 
their graduate music program more ideal. Sug- 
gestions from a personal viewpoint concerning 
faculty, courses and/or seminars, perform- 
ance, equipment, or other facilities. 

7. Seminars and courses suggested for visitation. 

8. Graduate students recommended for inter- 
view. 

9. Obtain copies of printed, mimeographed or 
other material concerning graduate music off- 
erings, course content, syllabi, etc., W later 
investigation. 
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TABIE 1 

TYPES OF GRADUATE MUSIC DEGMES OFFERED 
BY CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSiTIES 






Sdwol 


Type of Degree 
end Moler Areas 


Apprax. 

Ne.ef 

Oiodijr::? 

Shidsfilts 


Califemki Slot* C*II*gM 

diico 


MA~Music Education; 


25 


5 - / 


History/Literature; 


- 


•' * . ‘ 


Theory/ Composition; 


. . .. 




Performance 




.Frosno 


M.A. — Same as above - 


23 


-Hayward 


M.A. — Same as above 


20 


Kum^ldt 


M.A. — Music Education; 


15 




Performance; 

Composition 




Long Beach 


MA~Music Education; 


30 


' t - « ' ^ 

' . A/ 

m \ « 


History/Literature; 

. Theory/Composition; 
Performance 




■ Los Angeles 


M.A.>-^usic Education; 


145 




Musicology; 

Compositibn; 




'•'^aomento 


Performance 
, M A— Some as above 


50 


.'&nDI*go 


M A — Same as above 


55 


Son Fernando Valley 


M.A. — Music Education; 


60 




Musicology; . . 

Performance; 






Composition 




' %in Firaritilco 


M A — Music Education; 


90 


. 


History/Liteiature; 




] Sdn Jose. 


Composition; 

Performance 

■ M A<>-^usic Education; 


75 


Caiifemia SM* 


Theory/ Composition; 
Performance; 
Literature; 
Musicology 

i . • 




UnWerrfMe 






Berkeley 


Ph.D.-— History; > 


60 


Davis 


Composition 
MA — Musicology 
M.A.— Musicology; 


21 

6 




Composition 




-Lot Angeles 


Ph.D.->^usic Education; 


34 


-' 


Composition 






M.A.— Historicol; 


40 


Riverside 


Systematic; 
Bhno-musicology 
M.A. — Theory/ 


7 


.Sa^tg Barbara 


Musicology; 

Composition; 

History 

Ph.D. — Flexible 


6 




M A — Musicology; 


14 




Cornposition 





Sdieel 


f . • 

Type ef Degree 
and Maler Areas 


Apprex. 

Ne.ef 

Ordduole 

Students 


Other CeUeges/ 






UntverstHes 






Qaremont Graduate 


MA— Music Education; 


15 


School and University 


Perfbnnance;. 




Center 

College of Holy Names - 


HIstory/Uterature; 
exposition . 
MA — performance 


1 


/ '* y ’ ‘ 


M.M.—'Music Education 


2 


Inrunacufate Heart ' 


M.M. — Music Education; 


114 


College 

Mount St. Mary’s College 


Piano 

MA — Theory; 


9 




HistoryAIterature” 
MiA.— Music Education; 


10 




Theory; Composition;^ 


-• 


Occidetital College 


, Performance 
M.A.—* Composition; 


14 


Stanfo^ University 


Performance 
Ph.D. — Music 


19 


1 ' 


Ed.D.—^usic Education 


2 




D.M.A. — Composition; 


15 




Conducting; 
Music Educotion; 
Performance 




y 


MA— =Music Education; 
Performance; 
Conducting 


. . 20 


University of the Pacific 


Ed.D. — Music Edu^ibn 


2 


' 


M.A.— Theory/Cbm^sition; 3 

Music Education; ’ ; 




Performance" 






AA.M.>^megs above 1 




University of Redlorids 


M.A.— Music Educotiort; ; 


;4.. 


‘ 


Peifcrmgrm , 






Histortcai^Orltilwi 




- 


Research/ 


\ * ' 




Cbmpbsitibti s ^ 






M;M.— ^me as above 


i'-- -I'sr- 


University of Southern 


Ph.D. — Musicology 


' 10 


California 


Ed.D. — Music Educotibn 


8-' 




D.M.Ai“— Music 


80> 




Education; ' 
Composition; . 
Performance 






M..‘\.— Music 


10. 




M.AA. — Church Music; 


‘ lOo 




Music Education; 


" ' 




Conducting; Opera; ' 






Performance; History; 


, y . 




Literature 

M.S. — Music Education 


”, y 4 

10 




Total 


1233 , 
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Major Areas. — The area mast often indicated 

for concentration at both the nwai^r anddocto 

levels was music education. The distriWtion of 
other music areas at the master level would indi- 
cate adequate coverage. It would seem that more 
flexibility in major areas of concentration for the 
doctorate might be desirable. 

Approxirnaie Number of Students. — The 
total approximate number of students pursuing 
all types of graduate music degrees at all schools 
in Sample I-A was 1233. The least number attend- 
ing any one school was 3 and the largest number 
attending one school was 298. The total number 
following each type of graduate degree program 
at all schools was as follows: 

M.A. —763 Ph.D. —129 

M.M. —224 Ed.D. — 12 

M.S. — 10 D.M.A. ~ 95 

Total 997 Total 236 

The approximate number of students follow- 
ing graduate miisic degrees according to the three 
basic groups was as follows: 

California State Colleges — 1‘. 6 S 8 
California State Universities .. 488 
Other Colleges 457 

Total 1233 

Number of Graduate Faculty. — In most in- 
stances those who served as graduate faculty also 
taught undergraduate courses. Only those faculty 
members who taught graduate courses or semi- 
nars have been indicated in Table 2 . Those faculty 
members giving individual instruction, such as 
private applied music, were not included in the 
investigation. The number of faculty per school 
ranged from 4 to 22 . Hie total number of grad- 
uate faculty at all schoqls as shown in Table 2, 
was 333 or an average of a little more than 13 such 
f'‘'mlity per schbot - , 

Using the graduate stedent enrollment of 1233 
shown in Table 1 , the mean average faculty to 
ctudeniratio was 3.77. This over^allratio becomes 
less m eaning ful in the light of the undergraduate 
teaching load which was emphasized during every 
faculty interview. 

Extent and Type of Faculty Preparation.— 
It should be recognize that there are many ele- 
ments involved in the preparation of an individual 
for graduate teaching. Some are factual which can 
be tabulated, others are equally or more import- 
ant but almost impossible to evaluate statis- 
tically. 

For the purposes of this projed;, only the 
highest degree earned by an individual graduate 



faculty member was investigated. The details of 
these data m^y be found in Table 2. 

For, a detailed summary of highest degrees 
earned by ^hdiiate faculty at each school. Table 3 
should be consulted. The total of the highest de- 
g^s held by the total graduate faculties may be 
found in Table 4. It was interesting to note that 
163, or 48.9,i^rcent of the total degte^ held, 
were of the doctoral level, and only 17, or 5.x per- 
cent were of the bachelor level, j . 

Several important deductions were possible 
from the data concerning the schools which had 
granted the highest degress held by the graduate 
faculty sample. In Table 5, the schools have been 
grouped according to (1) California Schools, (2) 
Schools in p'theif States, and (3) Foreign'Schdols. 
One hundred and seven degrees, or 32.1 percent of 
the total 333 faculty, earned degrees, were earned 

at California schools. . 

The largest number of depees, 46, or 43.0 
percent of the^ total 107 degrees from California 
schools, had been greUited by the Uniyerejty of 
Souihem California. The second school in rank 
order was the University of California at Berkeley 
with 21 , or 18.7 percent. Only 6 degrees, or 4.8 
percent had been earned at foreign schoolSicThe 
Idjrgest number, of foreign degiees were from. the 
University of Vienna. ' ■ 

It was interesting find that 210 , or 63.06 
percent of the tet^ depees had been earned at 
schools in sl^t^ otiier than California, ^q largest 
number of these ,pul>pf-state degrees were granted 
by the State University of Iowa, 19; Eastman 
School of Music; 15; Columbia Teachers College, 
15; Harvard University, 13; and Columbia Uni- 
versity, 12. Th^e five schools accounted for 74 
depees, or 35 percent of the 210 out-of-state 
degrees. 

The following code has been used jthroughout 
this study to designate the schools according to 
specific types.i 7 

* Privately supported # Conservatoiy 
Private Protestant ** State Colleges and 
: Private Catholic ^ Universiries 

+ Municipally . = State Teachers 

supported Colleges 



iThese type classificatidns were identifl^ ^oqordmg to 
the following source: Allan M. Cartter (dd.r'Ai^ncon 
Universities and Colleges (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1964)'. 
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TABIE Z .. 

GRADUATE MUSIC FACULTY: ORIGINS OF 
HIGHEST DEGREES EARNED 



Colifemlo Spools 


N(.mb.r 

Degrees 


CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 






Chico 






Columbia University 


Ed.D. 


1 


Fresno State College 


A.B. 


1 


Montana Srote College 


M.M.Ed. 


1 


. Northwestern University 


Ph.D. 


1 




M.M. 


2 


University o, California at los Angeles 


Ph.D. 


1 


University of Oregon 


Ed.D. 


1 


.. University of the Pacific 


M.M. 


2 


Total 


10 


Fresno 






Columbia Teachers College 


Ed.D. 


3 


Northwestern University 


M.M. 


1 


San Jose State College 


M.A. 


1 


Stanford University 


O.M.A. 


1 


State University of Iowa 


Ph.D. 


4 


University of Arizona 


Ed.D. 


1 


University of Illinois 


M.M. 


1 


University of Southern California 


D.M.A. 


1 


University of Washington 


M.A. 


1 


Total 


14 


Haywanl 






Columbia Teachers College 


M.A. 


1 


Eastman School of Music 


M.A. 


1 


Indiana University 


Ph.D. 


1 


Juilliard School of Music 


M.M. 


1 


Northwestern University 


M.M. 


1 


San Francisco State College 


M.A. 


1 


University of Illinois 


Ph.D. 


1 


, 


M.S.M.Ed. 1 


University of Iowa 


Ph.D. 


1 


University of Oregon 


Ed.D. 


1 




M.F.A. 


1 


Total 


11 


Humboldt 






Columbia Teachers College 


Ed.D. 


1 


Eastman School of Music 


M.M. 


1 


Humboldt State College 


M.A. 


1 


Northwestern Univenity 


M.M. 


1 


San Jose State College 


A.B. 


1 


State University of Iowa 


Ph.D. 


1 


University of MIdiigan 


M.M. 


1 


University of Southern California 


D.M.A. 


1 



Total 8 



California Schools 


Typ*«f 

Degree 


Number 


Long Beach 






Columbia Teachers College 


Ed.D. 


1 


New York University 


Ph.D. 


1 


Ohio State University 


Ph.D. 


1 


University of California at Los Angeles 


M.A. 


1 


Univeisity of Iowa 


Ph.D. 


3 




M.F.A. 


1 


University of Michigan 


Ph.D. 


1 




M.M. 


1 


University of Couthem California 


Ph.D. 


2 




Ed.D. 


1 




D.M.A. 


2 


University of Wyoming 


Ed.D. 


1 


Total 




16 


Los Angeles 






American Conservatory 


M.M. 


1 


Boston University 


M.A. 


1 


Columbia Teachers <"ollege 


Ed.D. 


3 


Northwestern University 


M.M. 


1 


Occidental College 


M.A. 


1 


Texas College of Arts and industries 


M.S. 


1 


University of California ct Los Angeles 


B.E. 


1 


University of Kansas 


. Ph.p. 


1 


University of Southern California 


Ph.D. 


2 




Ed.D. 


1 




D.M.A. 


1 




M.M. 


4 




AA.S. 


1 




A.B. 


1 


University of Utah 


M.F.A. 


1 


University of Vienna, Austria 


Ph.D. 


1 


Total 




22 


Sacramento 






Brigham Young University 


Ed.D. 


1 


Columbia University 


Ed.D. 


1 


Eastman School of Music 


Ph.D, 


1 




M.M. 


2 


Indiana State Teachers College 


MA 


1 


Indiana University 


M.^A. 


1 


3 Michigan State University 


Ph.D. 


1 


Stanford University 


£d.D. 


1 


Union Theologicol Seminary 




1 


University of CincinnoVI 




1 


i University of Michigan 


Pi5.D. 


1 


; Western Washington Stole CoSlisge 


M.Ed. 


1 



Total 13 



M 




TABLE 2 v- Cbnrinu«d 



Califbmto Sdiools 




Typed! 

DegiMs 


Number 


Californio Sdieels 


lypeef 

Degrees 


Number 


CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES (confd) 








CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES (confd) 






San DI«sd- ' 








SonJose'' V-. ;•< 


; - 




t > 

Columbia Teachers College 




Ed.D. 


1 


American Conservatory of Music 


* M.M. 


1 






MA 


1 


Cincinnoti Conservatory 


M.M. . 


’ e e 


Eastman School of Music 




MA 


1 


Colorado State College of Education 


Ed.D. 


1 


Florida .State University 




Ed.D. 


2 


Columbia University 


Ed.D. 


2 


Indiana University 




M.M. 


2 




AAA' 




Millikin University 




M.M.E. 


1 


Eastman School of Music 


AA.M. 

.» I V • * • 


1 


Northwestern University 




M.M. 


1 


Indiana University 


M.M. 


1 


State University of Iowa 




Ph.D. 


3 


Juilliard School of Music 


AA.S!' 


» 

■ 


Syracuse University 




M.M. 


1 


Lycoming College 


L.H.D. 


1 


University, of Coiorado 




Ed.D. 


1 


Northwestern University 


M.M. 


1 


University of Illinois 




D.M.A. 


1 


Oberlin College 


B.M. 








M.S. 


1 


San Jose State G)ll^e 


' M.A. 


1 


Universl.ty of Michigan 




M.M. 


1 


^ ' s ! ^ V 


A.B. 


1 


University of Nebraska 




. . M.M. . 


1 


South Dakota State College 


Ed.D. 


1 


University of Southern California 




Ed.D. 


1 


Stanford University 


Ed.D. 




University of Washington 




MA 


1 


. . .... 


M.A. 


1 


University of Wisconsin 




M.M. 


1 


State University of Iowa 


Ph.D. 


2 




Total 




21 


Syracuse University 


B.AA^ 


1 






, 




University of Itonsas 


M.AA. 

t 




San Fernando Valley 








>,i. , 


a.b; 


1 


Columbia Teachers College 




Ed.D. 


1 


Univers'i^ of Kentucky 


‘UA. 




Indiane Universf.y 




Mus.D. 


1 


University of Midiigan 


M.A. ' 




State Uriiversity of Iowa , 




Ph.D. 


1 


University of Oregon 


Ed’.D. 


1 


University of California at los Angeles 


Ph.D. 


1 


University 'of Southern Cdlifomid 


M.M. ’ 


1 


University of Hovana 




Ph.D. 


1 


• ’■ University of Wisconsin 


M.M.Ed. 


1 


University of Kansas City 




D.M.A. 


1 


Total 


“ 


27 


University of Southern California 




Ph.D. 


1 












O.M.A. 


1 


CALIFORNIA CTATE UNIVERSITIES ~ - 










M.A. 


1 












M.M. 


1 


Berkeley 






' University of Texas 




Ph.D. 


1 


Cdlumbio University ^ • 


MA .. 


1 


Yale University 




M.M. 


1 


Harvard/University 


Ph.D.,.. . 


3 










^ ’ ■»;' T ' 




1 




Total 




12 


* * .* . * .. T ' ^ 


■ A.B. , 


-r 2 


San Francisco 








Princeton University 


Ph.D. 


1 


American Conservatory of Music 




M.M. 


1 






1 


Columbia Teachers College 




Ed.D. 


2 


University of California at Berkeley ■ . 


- Ph.D,. 


3 




. • 


M.A. 


1 




M.A. 


4 


Eastman School of Music 




-D.M.A. 


1 




A.B. 


4 


Indiana’University 


• 


M.M. 


1 


University of Illinois 


Ph.D. 


1 


Northwestern University 




Ph,D. 


1 


Yale University 


?h.D., 


.. - 1 


San Francisco State College 




M.A. 


2 


Total ■ 




22 


Stanford'. University 




Ed.D. 


3 


: ^ ^ r-r 




* 


State UniV'ersity of Iowa 




Ph.D. 


1 


Davis 






Universit/>bf California at Berkeley 




Ed.D. 


1 


; New York- University 


Ph.D. 


1 


' University' of Midiigan 




D.M.A. 


1 


North Texas State College 


M.M. 


1 


i University of Oregon 




Ed.D. 


1 


. Sacramento State College 


B.A. 


- 1 


University of Rochester 




Ph.O. 


1 


Southwestern Baptist Theological , . • . 




.1 


i University of Southern California 




O.M.A 


1 


Seminary 


M.CM. 


1 








- 


University of California at Berkeley 


Ph.D. 


2 




Total 




18 




M.A. 


1 



TABLE 2--Cdniinuftd 



, -^ollfemla Schools 

V ! '•C 


type of 
Degrees 


Numb«r 


. .. ' CaRfbmta Sdieefs 




TVpeef 

Oegroes 


Number 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITIES {cbhfd) . 






CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITIES (cohfd) 


" ’*• 


. 


University of Chicago 


M.A. 


2 


University of Washington 




Ph.D. 


1 


' University of Idaho ' ’ 


<- M.M. 


1 






■ MA ■ ; 


1 


Total 




10 


Yale University 


^ T — : 


PhVP. • 


1 








t 


Totsd.. 

* • 


, - * • 


17 


Los Angeles 








I*. 


..‘.It • 






; .Ph,D. 


1 


OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES . 




: 


• 


, Brandels, University 


M.F.A. 


1 


Claremont 'Graducrte School and 


^ , • 






; Brigham- Young University 


•’ . 


1 


; University.- Center 


I ‘ 






Columbia University 


M.A. 


1 


American Consen/atory of Music • 


1 * * 


MAft. 


1 


Chicago University 


Ph.D. 


1 


. Columbia Teachprs„ College 




M.A. 


1 


Eastman School of Music ~ - 


Ph.D. 


, 2 


Hatvurd University 




M.A. 


1 


Harvard/Uoiversity 


- Ph.D., . 


1 


Northwestern University 




M.MU.BI. 


1 


i 


M.A. 


1 


University of California at Berkeley 


1 , 


■ D.MA 


. 1 


• Pomona 'College ^ 


. M.&M. 




, Universi^ of Indiana 




’ ;Ph,p. 




; Reading;. England ^ . 


. Ph»D..... 




University , of Michigan 




M.M. 


1 


.A.v 


M,A. . 




, University of Minnesota 




Ph.D. . 


1 


, University:of Amsterdam, Netherlands 


. Ph.D. - 




University of Southern Qilifbmia 




D.M./U 


1 


Universi^.pf California at Los Angeles - 


. Ph.p., - 


. 3 


/ • • 


Total 




9 


University ef Midiigan 


Ph.D. . 


1 


. 




• ji*’ *. 




. UniversHy.-of Munich, Germany 


.. Ph.p. 


1 


College of Holy Names . . 


•• > 






. Utrecht, ,^olland 






University .of California at Berkeley 




M.A. 


1 


i Yale Unive.rsHy 


Ph!p. . . 


1 


: University.pf Southern California 




D.M.A 


. 3 


• ' ' Total 




20 






•: M.^. ; 


1 








J. ' 

. 


Total 




5 


RIverstcle' 














..V • 

New York University 


Ph.p. 


2 


Immaculate Heart College 


1.' 


; -.ij 1 


- . 


Northwestern University 


Ph.D. . 


1 


; Eastman School of Music 




. .,.Ph;D,,. 




Princeton University 


" M.F.A. 


1 


V 




• . M.M.,, ;,. 




" University of CaltfiSmia at Berkeley 


Ph.D. 


1 


- Immacul/ate Heart Cbllege 




M.M. 


1 


University of Southern ^lifbmia 


D.M.A. 


1 


University of California at Los Angeles 


M.A. 


1 


Vienna, Austria 


DJur. 


1 


University of Southern California 




M.M. 


1 


Yale University 


M.M. 


1 




Total 




5 


Total 




8 
















Mount St. Mary’s College 








Santa Baifaato 






Eastman School of Music 




Ph.D. 


1 


Claremont Graduate Sdiool and 




• '■ - 


Mount St. Mary's College 




M.A. 


1 


University Center 


m.a: 


'1 


North -Texas Stdte University 




Ph.D. 


1 


Columbia University 






University of Southern California 




D.M.A. 


1 


Eastman School of Music 


M.M. 


1 






M.M. 


1 


• London College of Music 


. F,R.CO. 


1 


' * * * . i 


Totdi* 




''5 


Northwestern University 


D.Mus. 












, • 


M.M. 


1 


Occidental College : . 








Royal University, Budapest 


D.P0I.SC. 




' Claremont Graduate School and 


; 




•- 


’ Stanford, Universi^ 


Ph.D. 




University Center 


. r* 


M.A. 


1 


Syracuse' University 


M.M. 


1 


Colorado College 




A.B. 


. 1 


Union Theological Seminary 


M.S.M. 


1 


V Columbia Teachers College 




M.A. 


... 1 


University of Cdli'ornia at Los Angeles 


Ph.D. 


i' ■ 


University of Southern California 




Ed.D. 


1 


University of Southern California 


Ph.D. 


2 




T^al 




.. . 4 


University of Vienna 


Ph.D. 


1 




V 










o 



TABLE 2 -Continued 



California Sdwolt 


Type of 
Degrees 


Nundbor 


Californio Schools 


N.»b.r 

Degrees 


OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITiK (cant'd) 




OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (cont'd) 




Univorsity of Ridlands 






State University of Iowa 


Ph.D. 


1 


daremont Graduate Sdrool and 






Union Theological Seminary 


D.S.M. 


1 


University Center 


Ph.D. 


1 


University of Erlangen 


Ph.D. 


1 


Eastman School of Music 


M.M. 


1 


University of Kansas 


M.M.Ed. 


1 


Harvard University 


M.A. 


1 


University of the Pacific 


M.A. 


1 


Indiana University 


Wi.D. 


1 


University of Puget Sound 


Mus.D. 


1 


State University of Iowa 


M.A. 


1 


University of Southern California 


M.M. 


1 


University of Oregon 


M.M. 


1 


University of Washington 


M.A. 


1 


University of Redlands 


M.AA. 


1 


Yale University 


M.M. 


1 


University of Rodiester 


Ph.D. 


1 


Total 


13 




Total 


8 














Univsrsity of Southern Californio 






Stanford Univorsity 






Chicago Music College 


M.M. 


1 








Columbia Teachers College 


M.A. 


1 


Columbia University 


Ph.D. 


1 






n 


Harvard University 


Ph.D. 


1 


Cornell University 


Ph.D. 


1 




M.A. 


1 


Harvard University 


M.A. 


1 


Stanford University 


Ph.D. 


1 


Miami University 


M.A. 


1 




D.M.A. 


1 


Munidi, Germany 


Ph.D. 


1 




M.A. 


2 


Northwestern University 


M.M. 


1 


Syracuse University 


M.M. 


1 


Ohio State University 


Ph.D. 


1 


University of California at Berkeley Ph.D. 


1 


Syracuse University 


M.M. 


1 




M.A. 


2 


University of Chicago 


M.A. 


1 


University of Illinois 


Ed.D. 


1 


University of the Pacific 


Mus.D. 


1 


Yale Uriiversity 


M.M. 


1 


University of Southern California 


Ph.D. 


1 










D.M.A. 


6 




Total 


13 




M.S. In L.S. 


1 










M.M. 


1 


Univorsity of the Pacific 






University of Vienna 


Ph.D. 


1 


Grinnell College 


M.A. 


1 


Utrecht, Netherlands 


Ph.D. 


1 


Northwestern University 


M.AA. 


2 


Total 


22 




B.M. 


1 









TABLE 3 

GRADUATE MUSIC FACULTY: SUMMARY OF 
TYPES OF HIGHEST DEGREES EARNED 



Californio State College 
at Chico 


Californio State College 
at Fresno 


Californio State College 
at Hayward 


Californio Stale College 
at Humboldt 


Degrees 


Number 


Percent 


Degrees 


Number 


Percent 


Ph.D. 


3 


27.27 


Ph.D. 


1 


12.5 


Ph.D. 


2 


20 


Ph.D. 


4 


28.6 


Ed.D. 


1 


9.09 


Ed.D. 


1 


12.5 


Ed.D. 


2 


20 


Ed.D. 


4 


28.6 


M.A. 


3 


27.27 


D.M.A. 


1 


12.5 


M.M. 


4 


40 


D.M.A. 


2 


14.3 


M.F.A. 


1 


9.09 


M.A. 


1 


12.5 


M.M.Ed. 


1 


10 


M.M. 


2 


14.3 


M.M. 


2 


18.19 


M.M. 


3 


37.5 


A.B. 


1 


10 


M.A. 


2 


14.3 


M.S.M.Ed. 1 


9.09 


A.B. 


1 


12.5 


Total 


10 


100 


Total 


14 


100.0 


Total 


11 


100.00 


Total 


8 


100.0 



ERIC 



! 




I 




I 

I 



I 



I 



I 

I 



I 

I 



TABLE 3-ConHnued 



Colifemla Stato Collogo 
ot Long loach 


Ph.D. 


8 


50.00 


Ed.D. 


3 


18.75 


D.MA 


2 


12.50 


M.M. 


1 


6.25 


M.A. 


1 


6.25 


M.F.A 


1 


6.25 


Total 


16 


100.00 



Canfoneta Stcrt* Gellts* 
«» Lot Angtlot 



Dogroot 


Numbor 


Porcont 


Ph.D. 


4 


18.18 


Ed.D. 


4 


18.18 


D.MA 


1 


4.55 


M.M. 


6 


27.26 


M.A. 


2 


9.09 


A^S. 


2 


9.09 


M.F.A. 


1 


4.55 


A.B. 


1 


4.55 


B.E 


1 


4.55 


Total 


22 


100.00 



Californio Stcrto Coliofo 
at Socremonto 



Ph.O. 


3 


23.08 


Ed.D. 


3 


23.08 


M.A. 


1 


7.69 


M.M. 


3 


23.08 


M.Ed. 


2 


15.38 


M.S.M. 


1 


7.69 


Total 


13 


100.00 



Californio $toto Collts# 
at Son Ditgo 



Ph.D. 


3 


14.29 


Ed.D. 


5 


23.81 


D.M.A. 


1 


4.76 


M.M. 


7 


33.33 


M.A. 


3 


14.29 


M.S. 


1 


4.76 


M.M.Ed. 


1 


4.76 


Total 


21 


100.00 



Coitfomta Slato Ceiiogo 
ot Son Fomondo Valloy 



Ph.D. 


5 


41.67 


Cd.D. 


1 


8.33 


D.M.A. 


2 


16.67 


Mus. D. 


1 


8.33 


M.M. 


2 


16.67 


M.A. 


1 


8.33 


Total 


12 


100.00 



California Stato Collogo 
at Son Roncltco 



Ph.D. 


3 


16.67 


Ed.D. 


7 


38.88 


D.M.A. 


3 


16.67 


M.M. 


2 


ll.ll 


M.A. 


3 


16.67 


Total 


18 


lOO^OO 

V, 



California Stato Collogo 
at San Joto 



Dtgrtot 


Numlitr 


Ptrctnt 


Ph.D. 


2 


7.41 


Ed.D. 


6 


22.22 


L.H.D. 


1 


3.70 


M.M. 


7 


25.93 


M.A: 


5 


18.52 


M.M.Ed. 


1 


3.70 


M.S. 


1 


3.70 


B.A. 


2 


7.41 


B.M. 


2 


7.41 


Total 


27 


100.00 



California Stato Unlvortlty 
at Boifcoloy 



Dogrtot 


Numbtr 


Porctnt 


Ph.D. 


9 


40.91 


M.A. 


6 


27.27 


M.F.A. 


1 


4.55 


A.B. 


6 


27.27 


Total 


22 


100.00 



California Stato UnlvortHy 
at Davit 



OogtMt 


Numbtr 


Ptrccnt 


Ph.D. 


3 


30 


M.A. 


3 


30 


M.M. 


2 


20 


M.C.M. 


1 


10 


A.B. 


1 


10 


Total 


10 


100 



California Sfoto Univordfy 
at Los Angolot 



Ph.D. 


14 


70 


Mus.D. 


1 


5 


M.A. 


3 


15 


M.S.M. 


1 


5 


M.F.A. 


1 


5 


Total 


20 


100 



California Stoto Univonity 
at Klvonide 



Ph.D. 


4 


50.0 


D.M.A. 


1 


12.5 


DJur. 


1 


12.5 


M.M. 


1 


12.5 


M.F.A. 


1 


12.5 


Yota! 


8 


100.0 



California Sfoto Unlvortity 
at Santa Baiirara 



Ph.D. 


7 


41.18 


Mus.D. 


1 


5.88 


D.Pol.Sc. 


1 


5.88 


M.A. 


3 


17.65 


AA.S.M. 


1 


5.88 


F.R.CO.' 


1 


5.88 


M.M. 


3 


17.65 


Total 


17 


100.00 



Claromont Graduoto School 
and Unlvonity Contor 



Dtgrtot 


Numiitr 


Ptrctnt 


Ph.D. 


2 


22.22 


D.M.A. 


2 


22.22 


M.A. 


2 


22.22 


M.M. 


2 


22.22 


M.M.Ed. 


1 


11.12 


Total 


9 


100.00 



Stanford UnlvortHy 



Dtgrttt 


Numbtr 


Ptrctnt 


Ph.D. 


4 


30.70 


Ed.D. 


1 


7.69 


d!m.a. 


1 


7.69 


M.A. 


5 


38.47 


M.M. 


2 


15.39 


Total 


13 


100.00 



Collogt of Holy Namot 



D.M.A. 


3 


60 


M.M. 


1 


20 


M.A. 


1 


20 


Total 


5 


100 










lmm»wlolo Hoait CoUogo 



Ph.D. 


1 


20 


M.AA. 


3 


60 


M.A. 


1 


20 


Total 


5 


100 



Occldontal Collogo 



Ed.D. 


1 


25 




M.A. 


2 


50 




A.B. 


1 


25 




Tctol 


4 


100 





Unlvortity of Kodlandt 



Ph.D. 


3 


37.5 


M.M. 


3 


37.5 


M.A. 


2 


25.0 


Totql 


8 


100.0 



Mount St. Mor/t Collogo 



Ph.D. 


2 


40 


D.M.A. 


1 


20 


M.M. 


1 


20 


M.A. 


1 


20 


Total 


5 


100 



Unlvortity of Sowthom 
Californio 



Dtgrttt 


Nwaibtr 


Ptrctnt 


Ph.D. 


6 


27.27 ' 


D.M.A. 


6 


27.27 


Mut.D. 


1 


4.55 


M.A. 


4 


18.18 


M.M. 


4 


18.18 


M.S.inLS. 


1 


4.55 


Total 


22 


100.00 



Unlvortity of tho Pacific 



Dtgrttt 


Numbtr 


Ptrctnt 


Ph.D. 


2 


15.38 


Muf.D. 


1 


7.69 


D.S.M. 


1 


7.69 


M.A. 


3 


23.08 


M.M. 


4 


30.78 


M.M.Ed. 


1 


7.69 


B.M. 


1 


7.69 


Total 


13 


100.00 





TABLE 4 

GRADUATE MUSIC FACULTY: SUMMARY OF 
HIGHEST DEGRiiS HELD 



Typ«s of Dtgrt* 


Nutnbor 


Fs?»nf 


Typts of D# 9 K« 


Kumbor 


Porctnt- 


A.B. 


13 


3.90 


AA.Ed. 


2 


.60 


B.E 


1 


.30 


M.F.A. 


6 


1.80 


B.M. 


3 


.90 


M.M. 


65 


19.52 ■ 


DJur. 


1 


.30 


M.A/\.Ed. 


5 


. . 1.50 


D.M.A. 


26 


7.81 


M.S. 


4 


1.20 


D.PoLSci. 


1 


.3j 


M.S.M. 


3 


.90 


D.S.M. 


1 


.30 


. M.S.M.Ed. 


1 


.30 


Ed.D. 


39 


11.71 


M.S. In LS. 


1 


.30 


F.R.CO. 


1 


.30 


Mus.D. 


5 


1.50 


L.H.D. 


1 


.30 


Ph.D. 


95 


- 28.54 


M.A. 


58 


17.42 


Total 


333 


100.00 


M.C.M. 


1 


.30 






- ;-r-: ^ 



TABLE 5 

GRADUATE MUSIC FACULTY DEGREES: CODED 
FOR SPECIFIC TYPE OF SCHOOL 
GRANTING HIGHEST DEGREE 



Schools 


Percent 
Number of Total 
N=333 


Schools 


PfKtnt 

Number of Tefal 
2^=333 


California 




* Columbia University 


12 


* Claremont Graduate School and 




♦ Cornell University 


1 


University Center ' 


3 


# Eastman School of Music 


15 


*♦ Fresno State College 


1 


♦♦ Florida State University 


2 


*• Humboldt State College 


1 


* Grinneli College ' 


. ’ , ’ 1 . 


-> Occldrntai College 


1 


* Harvard University 


.13 


,** Sacramento State College 


1 


; immaculate Heart College 


1 


** . San Francisco State College 


3 


= Indiana State College 


1 


** San Jose State College 


4 


*♦ Indiana University 


8 


* Stanford University 


12 


# Juilliard School of Music 


2 


~ University of the Pacific 


4 


— Lycoming College 


1 


*♦ University of California at Berkeley 


21 


♦♦ Miami University 


1 ■ 


*♦ University of California at Los Angeles 


9 


♦♦ Michigan State University 


1 


— University of Redlands 


1 


— Millikin University 


1 


' University of Southern California 


46 


*♦ Montana State University 


1 


California Total 


107 32.13 


j Mount St. Mary’s College 


1 






♦ New York University 


4 


Other States 




♦♦ North Texas State University 


2 


. # American Conservatory of Music 


4 


♦ Northwestern University 


18 


* Boston University 


1 






< 




♦ Oberlin College 


1 


♦ Brandeis University 


1 






- Brigham Young University 


2 


Ohio State University 


2 


# Chicago Conservatory of Music 


1 


♦ Pomona College 


1 


♦ Chicago University 


1 


♦ Princeton University 


3 


# Cincinnati Cbnservatory of Music 


1 


** South Dakota State College 


1 


♦ ’ Colorado College 


1 


— Southwestern Baptist 




= Colorado State College 


1 


Theological Seminary 


1 


♦ Columbia Teachers College 


15 


** State University of Iowa 


19 



O 



18 




TABLE 5 -Continued 



i 



Schools 



Porctnl 
Numbor of Total 

2\^=333 






+ 

** 






. Syracuse University 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Union Theological Seminary 
University of Arizona 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
. University of Colorado 
University of Idaho 
University of Illinois 
University of Indiana 
University of Kansas 
University of Kansas City 
University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Oregon 
University of Puget Sound 
University of Rochester 
University of Texas 
University of Utah 



5 
1 
3 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 

4 

1 
1 
9 
1 
1 

6 
1 

2 
1 
1 









Percent 




Schools 


Number 


of Total 
2^=333 




University of Washington 


5 






University of Wisconsin 


2 






University of Wyoming 


1 






Western Washington State College 


1 






Yole University 


7 






Other States Total 


210 


63.06 


Foreign 








Berlin University, Germany 


1 






London College of Music 


1 






Reading University, England 


2 






Royal University, Budapest 


1 






University of Amsterdam, Netherlands 


1 






University of Erlangen, Germany 


. 1 






University of Havana, Cuba 


1 






University of Munich, Germany 


2 






University of Vienna, Austria 


4 






Utrecht University, Netherlands 


2 






Foreign Total 


16 


4.81 




Grand Total 


333 


100.00 



i 



A summary of the distribution of schools 
granting highest faculty degrees according to the 
above ci^sifications may be found in Table 6. llie 
following summajey statements were derived from 
the data in this table. Subtracting 16, the total 
foreign degrees, from 333, the total of all highest 
graduate degrees, yielded 317, which was used as 
a base for percents calculated for the entire United 
States. 

1. Privately supported schools had granted 
61, or 57.0 percent of the 107 highest faculty de- 
grees held from California schools; privately 
sunported schools in other states had granted 90, 
or 42.85 percent of the 210 highest faculty degrees 
held from other states. In other words, of the 317 
total highest degrees earned at schools in the 
United States, 151, or 47.63 percent, were earned 
at privately supported schools. 

2. Church oriented schools, Protestant and 
Catholic, had granted 17, or 5.36 percent of the 
317 total degrees earned by graduate facidty in 
the United States. 



3. Schools of Music, Music Schools, and Con- 
servatories were tallied under the heading of Con- 
servatories. Twenty-three degrees were granted 
by this type of school which was 10.95 percent of 
the 210 schools in states other than California, 
and vras 7.26 percent of the 317 total schools 
which included California. It should be noted that 
no graduate degress were granted by this type of 
school in California. 

4. Of the 107 California degrees, 40, or 37.4 
percent, were from state colleges and univemities; 
of the 210 degrees from other states, 83, or 39.5 
percent, were from state colleges and univemities. 

5. Of the 107 California degrees, there was a 
total of 67 degrees, or 62.6 percent, from non-tax 
supported schools; of the 210 degxees from other 
states, 124, or 59.04 percent, from non-tax sup- 
ported schools. 

6. Of the 107 CaUfomia degrees, 40, or 37.4 
percent, were from tax supported schools; of the 
210 degrees from other states, 86, or 40.92 per- 
cent, were from tax supported schools. 
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TABLE 6 

GRADUATE MUSIC FACULTY: TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS GRANTING HIGHEST DEGREES 





of Schools 


Califemta 


Other States 




No. 


Nrcent 


No. 


Percent 


# 


Conservatory 


0 


0.0 


23 


10.95 


+ 


Municipal 


0 


0.0 


1 


.45 


: 


Private (Catholic) 


0 


0.0 


2 


.95 


— 


Private (Protestant) 


6 


5.6 


9 


4.28 


* 


Private (Secular) 


61 


57.0 


90 


42.85 




State Colleges 
and Universities 


40 


37.4 


83 


39.52 




State Teachers Colleges 


0 


0.0 


2 


.95 




Total 


107 


100.0 


210 


100.00 






Types of Schools 






United States 








No. 


Percent 


# 


Conservatory 






23 


7.26 


+ 


Municipal 






1 


.32 




Private (Catholic) 






2 


.63 




Private (Protestant) 






15 


4.73 




Private (Secular) 






151 


47.63 


♦♦ 


State Colleges and Universities 




123 


38.80 




State Teachers Colleges 






2 


.63 








Total 


317 


100.00 



Faculty Abilities in Areas Other than Music. 
— A general question was posed to the music 
department chairmen to give some indication of 
breadth of training and abilily of their graduate 
faculties in areas other than music. In Table 7, 
the areas have been grouped according to rank 
order. It will be noted that 33, or 9.9 percent of 
the 333 faculty were capable in 16 areas other 
than music. In many instances these music fac- 
ulty members were actually teaching courses in 
the academic areas indicated. 

These figures wo^ild indicate that for approxi- 
mately one-tenth of this sample, the criticism of 
narrowness of background and interest was un- 
true. It should be recoipiized that these data were 
based upon information given by the department 
heads of the various schools and not from inter- 
views with individual faculty members. 

Graduate Advising. — Because advising has 
been considered of primary importance by both 
graduate faculty and students, the urgency for 
probing this area was recognized. The responses 
to the question ^*Kow is graduate advising han- 
dled at your school?’"' revealed that there was 
no common practice. The information has been 
grouped according to the three basic types of 
schools offering graduate degrees and were as fol- 
lows: 



TABLE 7 

GRADUATE MUSIC FACULTY: RECOGNIZED 
ABILITIES IN AREAS OTHER THAN MUSIC 





Sublect 




Number 


Foreign languages 






C 

«/ 


Physics/acoustics 






4 


English/literature 






3 


Mathematics 






3 


Philosophy 






3 


Religion 






3 


Poetry 






2 


Theater arts 






2 


.Animal husbandry 






1 


Athletics 






1 


Anthropology 






1 


Creotive vrriting 






1 


Geology 






« 

1 


History 






1 


Humanities 






1 


Statistics 






1 






Total 


33 



CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 

1. Chainnan of department does all advising. 

2. Advisor assigned by chairman of department on basis 
of music area. 

3. Student may suggest a staff member for advisor. 

4. Committee of three with the department chainnan 
serving as official advisor; also, one person closest 
related to student’s major area, and one person from 
the student’s minor area. 

5. & Teacher of the research technique course or sem- 

inar serves as advisor to all students, 
b. Student may select any instructor of a graduate 
music course as his advisor. 

6. a. Student selects own advisor: if in performance — - 

usually their applied music teacher, 
b. Have a graduate studies committee of th^, plus 
the chainnan of department, with chairman of 
area of student’s concentration serving as commit- 
- tee chairman. 

7. Area diairman or department head serves as diair- 
man of advisory committee of three. , 

8. The chairman of graduate coordinating committee 
handles all advising. Chairman of major area is im- 
mediately responsible under coordinating chairman. 

9. Head of department acts as coordinator of graduate 
program. He assigns three faculty "s advising com- 
mittee, and always includes a specialist in student’s 
major area. 

10. Student suggests two fimn music faculty to division 
chairman, for approval. Student with department 
diairman and die tvro other committee members 
together formulate a "Contract Program.’’ 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITIES 

1. Graduate committee of four. Student may suggest 
an advisor for his special area. 

2. One specified faculty person does all graduate ad- 
vising in music. 



3. One person in each special field is designated as a 
graduate advisor. A graduate committee of ten is in 
charge of details of committee functions. Each Ph.D. 
candidate has a special guidance committee and a 
special doctoral committee. 

4. One advisor serves all theory and composition ma- 
jors; another advisor serves all history majors. 

5. Assigned by field to available faculty. 

OTHER COLLEGES 

1. Chairman of department does all advising. 

2. Head of department appoints two other faculty to 
Tnqlfft a committee of three. Major area person may 
serve as chairman, or head of department may serve 
as chairman. 

3. Two faculty plus chairman of music department. 

4. Each area chairman serves as advisor. 

5. A graduate council of six including the department 

area chairman serves as council chairman. 

. 6. Department head serves as chairman of all graduate 
advising. Major area chairman responsible for re- 
search advising. 

Entrance Examinations. — The extent to 
which entrance examinations were used and the 
areas which were covered by these examinations 
seemed to depend to a large extent upon where 
the entering graduate student had completed his 
undergraduate work and his undergraduate grade 
average. 

In most instances when the student had 
achieved a B plus grade average and had done 
his undergraduate work at the same school where 
he desired to pursue graduate work, the entrance 
examinations were very minimal or non-existent. 

When a student had achieved a B plus under- 
graduate grade average at another Califorma 
school or recognized out-of-state school, it was 
common practice to give entrance exa min ations 
only in performance. 

If the imdergraduate grade average was B or 
below, most students were required to take a per- 
formance examination or audition and wntten 
examinations in music history and theory. Other 
music examinations were sometimes required de- 
pending upon the area of concentration. 

Many schools have developed their own com- 
prehensive music examinations which are taken 
by all entering students; others indicated that 
they used the Graduate Record Examination, the 
Miller Analogy Test, or the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. In a few instances the various entrance 
examinations were handled by special department 
chairmen rather than by the head of the entire 
music department. 

The total responses to this question revealed 
that a student may enter a graduate music pro- 
gram at some schools in Califorma without taking 
an entrance examination or audition of any Wnd. 
In other schools, he must take oral and written 
examinations as well as a performance audition. 



It would seem that this area needs further investi- 
gation which would yield a choice of entrance pro- 
cedures which would be more advantageous to 
boih the school and to the graduate student. 

Contracts with Graduate Students. — A few 
schools have a contract system which seems to 
work very satisfactorily for all concerned. After 
the student has had his performance audition and 
the results of any other required entrance exam- 
inations are known, the student meets with his 
committee to draw up a contract. This includes 
the titles and numbers of specific courses in v^ch 
passing grades must be earned and a wntten 
statement of any other requirements such as the- 
sis and/or recital as well as non-credit courses to 
cover deficient areas revealed by his entrance ex- 
aminations. The contract is signed by all mem- 
bers of the conunittee and the student, with one 
copy to be kept on file in the music office and one 
copy in the student’s possession. In some in- 
stances, a copy is sent to the student’s parents. 
No changes of any kind may be made in the con- 
tract without the consent of all signatories. 

Schools offering a doctoral program usually 
made specific arrangements with the student sc 
that there was a mutual understanding of what 
v/as expected of the student before a doctorate 
would be granted. A written contract would be 
desirable if comments made by doctoral candi- 
dates concerning various difficulties they have 
encountered are given credence. 

With the ever-increasing number of ^duate 
degree candidates, it would seem that tnis con- 
tract procedure would be very desirable for every- 
one concerned and for many obvious reasons. 

A copy of the Contract used with master can- 
didates at Chico State College and a form used 
by the University of Southern California for the 
Doctor of Musical Arts degi’ee may be found in 
the appendix. 

Units of Credits: Total, Thesis, and Recital. 
— A requirement of 30 semester units of credit or 
45 quarter units for a master’s degree was a com- 
mon practice by all schools visited. While a spe- 
cific number of units were indicated for a doc- 
torate, a tendency to state the n^quirements on 
an area basis rather than on a unit basis was 
noted. The reason given for this practice was to 
allow flexibility which would permit the school 
officials to adjust requirements to the demon- 
strated abilities or needs of the mdividual stu- 
dent. 

The usual practice at tax supported California 
colleges and imiveraities was to allow no graduate 
units for a recital. Three of the non-tax supported 
schools granted 2, 3 or 4 units of cnjdit for a re- 
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cital. When the major area was performance and 
a recital was required, most schools also required 
these students to demonstrate an ability to do 
scholarly writing by preparing a research paper 
related to the recital program material. 

For all major areas other than composition 
and performance, a thesis was required as an in- 
tegral part of the master’s program. In some in- 
stances no imits of credit were given for this as a 
part of the total 30 units. Most California State 
Colleges allowed a flexible number of units for a 
thesis as a part of the total vmits. The variations 
were foimd to be 1 to 3 units, i to 4 units, 3 to 4 
units, and 4 to 6 units. Four of the non-tax sup- 
ported schools allowed a stated 4 units for thesis 
and three schools allowed 6 such units within the 
30 imit total master’s requirement. 

Candidates for all types of doctorates were 
required to write a dissertation with two excep- 
tions (i) when the concentration area was com- 
position, an original manuscript for one of the 
larger musical forms with a critique was accept- 
able, (2) when the concentration area was per- 
formance, several project papers were required to 
accompany one or more recitals. 

Language Requirements. — A reading knowl- 
edge of two languages was required for all types 
of doctorates at all schools granting these ad- 
vanced degrees. French and German were listed in 
all instances but substitutions were often indi- 
cated when the candidate’s research demanded a 
knowledge of another specific language. 

There was no pattern of language require- 
ments at the master’s level in the total sample of 
schools. However, if a requirement existed, it was 
for only one language, usually French or German. 
The following variety of requirements were found. 

1. None 

2. Only for musicology majors 

3. Only for M.A. degrees 

4. Only for history, voice, or organ majors 

Further investigation in this area should aid 
in establishing criteria which would give a logical 
and equitable basis for maintaining or abandoning 
this language requirement at fhe master’s level 

Final Examinations. At the master’s level, 
the following final examination practices were 
foimd: 

1. Oral examination in defense of thesis only 

2. Oral examination in defense of thesis and course 

work areas 

3. General oral examination only 

4. General written examination only 

6. Comprehensive oral and written examination 

6. Written examination for M.A. candidates only 

7. Comprehensive written examination for history, 

theory, and composition majors only 



8. Written examination for musicology majors only 

9. None 

In the several instenc^ where no fi^ exam- 
inations were given, reliance was placed' upon (1) 
grades attained in course work, (2) committee 
approval of thesis, and/or (3) committee evalua- 
tion of recital. A trend away from lengthy and 
arduous final examinations at the master’s level 
was noted. The use of guest or outside emminers 
has been almost entirely abandoned. This may be 
partially due to the increase in number of master 
candidates and the difficulty of scheduling these 
fi|iq1 examinations within a short period of time. 

All schools where doctorates in music were 
available followed similar practices for final ex- 
amination. These consisted of both oral and writ- 
ten examinations of a comprehensive nature and 
an oral dc5fense of the dissertation. 

Areas of Need to Enhance Graduate Music 
ProgrcTTzs. — The question **What do you feel 
you need to make your graduate music program 
more ideal?”, was asked of all 25 heads or chair- 
men of graduate music departments. A total of 
71 responses, or approximately 3 recommenda- 
tions per school, were quickly given. These should 
not be considered as studied or contemplated re- 
plies, but rather as those areas uppermost in mind 
at the time of the interview. 

A rank order summary of these recommenda- 
tions may be found in Table 8. It was interesting 
to observe that the two highest in rank order 
were ‘‘More and better library facilities” and 
“More music specialists to enhance quality teach- 
ing”. In conjunction with the data given in Table 
8, it should be noted that at the California State 
Colleges at Chico, Hayward, Sacramento, and 
San Fernando Valley; Universities of California 
at Davis and Riverside; Stanford University; and 
Mount St. Mary’s College, new music buildings 
were imder construction or the present buildings 
had been occupied less than five years. 

Visitation of Seminars and Classes. — Early 
in pursuance of the schedule of campus visitation, 
the impossibility of accomplishing total data for 
this facet of the program was realized. This was 
due largely to the fact that (1) rarely do graduate 
seminars or classes meet daily, and (2) in many 
situations these groups met only in late afternoon, 
from seven to nine o’clock in the evening, or on 
Saturdays. 

It was only possible to observe 12 graduate 
classes with the length of visitation varying from 
a few minutes to two hours. This precluded the 
gathering of any dependable or concrete data. 
However, the following observations were sub- 
stantiated within these recognized limitations. 
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TABLE 8 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS TO MAKE 
GRADUATE MUSIC PROGRAM MORE IDEAL 



Itmu Needed 


Number of 
Responses 


More and better library facilities 


9 


More music specialists (to enhance quality teaching) 


8 


More time for faculty performance 


6 


Recital halls 


6 


Total new equipment 


6 


Rehearsal rooms 


5 


Additional offices and studios 


4 


Large auditorium. 


4 


More time for faculty research and writing 


4 


Tptal new building 


4 


Additional faculh/ (to reduce present teaching load) 


3 


More scholarship assistance 


3 


Better balance between performance and scholarly 
research 


2 


More administrative cooperation and understanding 


2 


Addition to present building 


1 


Artist guest faculty 


1 


Better defined basis for student selection 


1 


More workshops and/or institutes 


1 


Resident string and/or woodwind quartets 


1 


Total 


81 



.1. There was no uniformity of class or seminar size. 

They varied from one to 18. 

2. A wonderful rapport between teacher and stu- 
dents was easily discemable. 

Student alertness and dedication could be de- 
tected in every instance. 

The material being used and pattern of discus- 
cussion was definitely of graduate level. 



3. 



4. 



It would accm fiuvisflblo that a dopth invcsti~ 
gation which might reveal some areas for improve- 
ment could be undertaken with considerable prof- 
its This could include such items as course areas 
and content, teacher-student relationship, ade- 
quacy of library facilities, research equipment, 
teacher load, and total graduate student activities 
or responsibilitieSc 

Readers interested specifically in this facet 
of the Project will find pome helpful information 
in Chapter IV, “Interviews with Graduate Stu- 
dents,” Chapter V, “Questionnaire Replies from 
Junior College Music Teachers,” and Chapter VI, 
“Questionnaire Replies from High School Music 
Teachers.” 



SUMMARY AND CONaUSIONS 

The interview data gathered from the heads 
or chairmen of the 25 California schools where 
graduate music degrees were granted seemed to 
substantiate the following general summary and 
conclusions. 

1. The number of kinds of graduate music de- 
gree programs available at individual schools 
ranged from 1 to 6. The degrees offered at 
the master^s level were M.A., M.M., and 
M.S.; the doctoral level of degrees were 
Ph.D., Ed.D., and D.M.A: 

2. The approximate number of students pursu- 
ing aU types of graduate music degrees at 
individual schools ranged from 3 to 298, with 
an over-all average of 49. The total number 
of students pursuing all types of graduate 
music degrees at all schools was 1233. 

3. Approximately one-half of file graduate mu- 
sic faculty hdd emrned doctorates, but a 
bachelor’s degree was the highest held by 
6.1 percent of this faculty sample. Thirty- 
two percent of the high^t degr^ held had 
been granted by schools in states qfiier than 
California; and 4,8 percent were firom foreign 
schools. 

4. Privately supported, schools had granted 
47.63 percent of the highest graduate degree 
earned by the faculty sample; state colleges 
were second in rank order wifii 38.8 perbenfi 

5. Approximately 10 percent of the graduate 

music faculty had abilities in academic areas 
other than music. ■ 

6. There was no graduate advising procedure 
which was common to all 25 schools. 

7. There was no entrance examination pro- 
cedure which was common to all 25 schools. 

8. It was common practice to require 30 semes- 
ter or 45 quarter units for a master’s degree. 

9. There was no consistency in language re- 
quirement at the master’s level but it was 
common practice to require 2 languages for 
a doctorate. 

10. There was no final master examination pro- 
cedure which was common to all 25 schools. 

11. The interviewees considered that more and 
better library facilities and more music spe- 
cialists were needs most important for im- 

' proving their graduate music offe^gs. 



CHAPTER IV 

Presentation of 
Graduate Student Interview Data 



A letter to the heads of music departmeiats at 
the twenty-five colleges and universities involved 
in this study, requested that, if possible, two or 
more graduate students be selected and available 
for interview at the time of campus visitation. No 
criteria were stated as a basis for this student 
selection. 

The 52 graduate students, 34 men and 18 
women, who supplied the interview data were 
designated as Sample I-B, and their nameis may 
be found in Appendix A. Because many graduate 
students were only on campus part time, and be- 
cause many seminars and graduate courses were 
scheduled in late afternoon or evening so that 
those who were employed full time might aittend, 
i1 was not possible to obtain graduate student 
interviews at all tweniy-five schools which con- 
stituted this total sample. The distribution by 
schools of tl^ graduate student sample vt^as as 
follows: 

California Staff Univorsitits 



Berkeley 4 

Davis 2 

los Angeles 2 

Riverside 2 

Santa Barbara 3 

Total 13 



California State Colleges 



Chico 2 

Fresno 1 

Hayward 0 

Humboldt 2 

Long Beach 2 

Los Angeles 3 

Sacramento 3 

San Diego 2 

San Fernando 3 

San Francisco 2 

San Jose 6 



Total 26 



Other Colleges and Universities 



Claremont 

Graduate School 3 

College of Holy Names 2 
Immaculate Heart 

College 0 

Mount St. Mary's 

College 0 

Occidental College 2 

Stanford University' 2 

University of the 

Pacific 1 

University of Redlands 1 
University of Southern 
California 2 

Total 13 



Interviewing Techniques Used. — A prelim- 
inary Interview Guide was prepared and n^fined 



by testing it with graduate students who would 
not be involved in the present project. A copy of 
this refined guide may be found on the following 
page. It will be noted that the first two items 
sought data which would be useful in interpreting 
the material gathered imder the remaining five 
items. The purposes of the remaining items were: 

Item 3. To yield an indication of what wlas regard- 
ed as important from the student’s point of 
view, 

Item 4. To srield an indication of diversity of abil- 
ities and/or training, 

Item 5. To yield an indication of interest spread 
and suggestions for possible electives. 

Item 6. To establish basic reasons for pursuing 
graduate music work, and 

Item 7. As an indication of sensitivity to basic 
graduate music problems and extent of in- 
formation and interest in such programs 
nationally. 

The interviews with these graduate students 
were very informal and were held wherever con- 
venient. Some were held in the department chair- 
man’s office, others were held in a patio, a class- 
room, and under a magnolia tree. 

The purpose of the Project and the nature of 
the contribution desired of them was explained. 
After a discussion of the meaning of each item, the 
interviewer entered the student’s responses on the 
Interview Guide. This was done in the interest of 
time and legibiliiy. The student then was asked 
to read what had been written to assure that the 
meaning was exactly what he desired. 

All analysis of these graduate student data 
will constitute the remainder of this chapter. 

Undergraduate Degrees and Schools At- 
tended. — The distribution of types of under- 
graduate degi'ees earned by Sample I-B may be 
found in Table 9. It was interesting to fiiid that 
43, or 82.69 percent of the sample, had achieved 
an A.B. or B.A. degree; that 4, or 7.69 percent had 
earned a B.M. degree; that 3, or 5.78 percent held 
a B.Ed. degree; and that the B.M.E, or B.S. de- 
grees were each held by 1, on 1.92 percent of the 
graduate student sample. 





iNTERVlEW GUIDE: GRADUATE MUSIC STUDENTS 
SAMPLE 

School:— ^Date: 

Name: 

Areas to be covered in interviews with local grad- 
uate music students. 

1. Personal background to include (a) undergraduate 
major minor, (b) performance areas and expe- 
rience, (c) tefjcbing experience, and (d) future plans. 

2. Present activities to include (a) degree they were 
pursuing, and (b) specific research area with proj- 
ect title and progress made. 



CaKfomia Stott Celftsts 

Chico 1 

Long Beach 1 

Sacramento 3 

San Diego 1 

San Fernando Valley 3 
San Francisco 1 

San Jose 4 

Total 14 



Other Cellfemlc 

Coilege of Holy Names 1 
La Verne Orfl^e 1 
Mo-jnt St. Mary's 

College 1 

Occidsntcl Coilogo 3 
University of California 
at Los Angeies 2 
University of Redlands 2 
University of the 

Pacific 1 

Whittier College 2 

Total 1 3 



California Slot# Univorsitits 
Berkeley 3 

Davis 1 

Riverside 1 

Santa Barbara 1 



I 

% 



I 

I 



I 






p; 

I. 



3. Activities considered most important; courses, sem- 
inars, research, performance, etc.; those whi Jh were 
exciting, fruitful, or which will be long remembered. 

4. Other disciplines where they feel capable or where 
the graduate program they are pursuing will en- 
hance the cixaUiy of their future teaching. 

5. Music courses, seminars, or other activities not pres- 
ently available to them which they feel would he 
helpful in making them a better prepared music 
teacher. Courses they would enjoy taking or whidi 
they would elect to take if time permitted. 

6. Reasons why they decided to pursue an advanced 
music degree. 

7. Suggestions for improvement of graduate music 
programs nationally and thoughts concerning the 
national pressure for more and more education for 
everyone. 

TABLE 9 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: UNDERGRADUATE 
DEGREES EARNED 



Typos of Dtgrtts 


Numbtr 


Ptrctnl 


A.B./B.A. 


43 


82.69 


B.M. 


4 


7.69 


B.Ed. 


3 


5.78 


B.S. 


1 


1.92 


B.M.E. 


1 


1.92 


Total 


52 


100.00 



The colleges or universities granting th^e un- 
dergraduate degrees have been grouped according 
to (1) California State Colleges, (2) California 
State Universities, (3) Other California Schools, 
and (4) Schools in Other States. 




Total 



6 



Olhtr Staffs R®pr*i#nfsd fey ScJjoels 
Connecticut I Michigan 

Florida 1 C»hio 

Illinois 3 Oregon 

Indiana 2 Pennsylvania 

Louisiana 2 Texas 

Massachusetts 1 Washington 



1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 



Total 19 

The above data show that California State 
Colleges and Universities had graduated a total 
of 20, or 38.46 percent of the total graduate stu- 
dent sample and that approximately the same 
percent, 36.54 percent, of the undegraduate work 
had been done at schools in other states. Twenty- 
five percent of these bachelor degrees had been 
earned in California but at non-tax supported 
schools. The total percent of degrees earned at all 
California schools, both publi'* private, was 
63.46. 

Undergraduate Majors and Minors. — Forty- 
nine graduate students, or 94 percent of the sam- 
ple, indicated that music, or some area of music, 
was their undergraduate major. Elementary edu- 
cation, general education, and philosophy were 
each indicated as their major by one respondent. 

The minor undergraduate areas represented 
by the sample emphasized a breadth of training 
and interest. The areas were: history, 6; social 
science, 5; and English, 3. Social studies, compo- 
sition, music, German and French were each indi- 
cated hy two respondents. Educational psycholo- 
gy, Spanish^ speech arts, philosophy, languages, 
mathematics, world affairs, and theory were each 
indicated by one respondent. Twenty, or 38.46 
percent of the sample, either omitted a reply or 
indicated that they had no undergraduate minor. 
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The data concerning boih undergraduate majors 
and minors of ihe graduate student sample may 
be found in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: UNDERGRADUATE 
MAJORS AND MINORS 



Anas 


Number 


Percent 


Mafon 






Applied Music 


3 


5.77 


Composition 


2 


3.85 


Education 


1 


1.92 


Elementary Educotion 


1 


1.92 


Music 


32 


61.54 


Music Education 


10 


19.23 


Philosophy 


1 


1.92 


Voice 


2 


3.85 


Total 


52 


100.00 


Minors 






Composition 


2 


3.85 


Educational Psychology 


1 


1.92 


English 


, 3 


5.77 


French 


2 


.3.85 


German 


2 


3.85 


Hirtory 


6 


11.54 


Languages 


1 


1.92 


' Mathematics 


1 


1.92 


■ Music 


2 


3.85 


Philotaphy 


1 


1.92 


Social Science 


5 


9.62 


Social Studies 


2 


3.85 


S^nish 


1 


1.92 


Speech Arts 


1 


1.92 - 


• World Affairs 


1 


1.92 


Theory 


1 


1.92 . 


None/Omit 


20 


38.46 


Total 


52 


100.00 



Verformance Areas and Professional Experi- 
ence. — It was not surprising to find that piano 
and voice were the major undergraduate perform- 
ance areas of 39, or 76.0 percent of this total sam- 
ple; piano, 42.31 percent; voice, 32.69 percent. 
Tlie next area in rank order was violin with 6, or 
13.46 percent. Woodwinds, organ^ and conducting 
were each indicated by 3 students. Flute, saxo- 
phone, clarinet, trumpet, and brMses were each 
indicated by 2 respondents. Percussion, trom- 
bone, harp, harpsichord, and cello were each indi-. 
cated by 1 respondent. These data have been 
present^ in Table 11 and organized according to 
major classifications. 

Twenty, or 38.46 percent of this graduate stu- 
dent sample had had no professional performance 
experience. Voice ranked first as a professional 



activity, with piano and violin achieveing second 
and third place, respectively. These data may also 
be found in Table 11. 

TABLE 11 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: MAJOR PERFORMANCE 
AREAS AND PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE 
^PERIENCE 



Ma]or Areas 


Number Professional Experience Number 


Piano, r.arpischord, 




Piano, harpsichord 


7 


organ 


22 


Voice 


10 


Voice 


17 


Woodwinds 


7 


Woodwinds 


9 


Strings 


7 


Strings 


8 


Brass 


3 


Brass 


5 


■ Conducting 


1 


Conducting 


3 


None 


20 


Percussion' 


1 


- 




Total 


65- 


Total 


55 


Students with more 


• 


Experience in 


. . » 


than one maior area 


- 13 


two areas 


- 3 


Totol Sample 


.52 




52 



Teaching Experience. — The teaching ejqperi- 
ences of the totid graduate student s^ple had 
been gained largely in public schools or by^ the 
giving of private music lemons. Tlie public school 
teaching experiences reported were as follows: 2 
students for 1 year, part time; 5, for i year; 2, for 
2 years; 6, for 3 years; 1, for 4 years; iuid 2, for 6 
years. This made a total of 17, or 32.69 per<^nt of 
the sample who had had public school t^cl^g 
experience. 

Tweniy-eight, or 53.85 percent of the total 
smple^ had given private music lessons, and 3, 
or , 5, 77 percent, had taught at the. college level. 
Twelve, or 23.08 p/^rcent, had had experience as 
graduate assistants. It was interesting to find that 
one student had served in the Peace Corps, others 
had suing in the Koger Wagner Chorale, directed 
church choirs, played in semi-professional orches- 
tras, and served as a church cbioir soloist. 

Future Plans. — During the interview with 
each of &e 52 graduate students, questions were 
posed, such as “What would you like to be doing 
ten years from now?”; ‘‘When your dreams come 
tme, what do you plan to be doing?”; dr “What 
would you be happiest doing in the fut^?” This 
usually brought a smile but without exception 
these students had definite goals and were genu- 
inely serious in believing that their graduate work 
was a major step in the direction m which they 
wanted to go. 

It was interesting to note that 26, or exactly 50 
percent of the sample, had two facets to their fu- 
ture plans. This was usually professional perform- 
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ance to be followed by college teaching. An inspec- 
tion of Table 12 will give an indication of the t3rpes 
of ambitions these graduate students had. Note 
that N r== 52 in the calculations of percents. 

While 43, or 82.69 percent of the total 62 in 
this sample, had some form of college teaching as 
their ultimate goal, 16, or 30.77 percent, indicated 
other facets or levels of music teaching. Seven- 
teen, or 32.69 percent, aspired to careers as per- 
formers. The 2 students who have been identified 
as "unclassified” were too excited about marriage 
and travel plans to look further into the future for 
possible ambitions for a career in music. 

TABLE 12 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: FUTURE PLANS 



TABLE 12- Continued 



Activity 



Numbtr 



P«rc«nt 
W = 52 



ColUg* Teaching 
Voice 
Strings 
■ Piano 

General musicology 
Theory and composition 
Music education 
Orchestra director 
Band director 
Chamber music 
Choral organizations 
Research 
Studio 

Totai 



3 
1 

4 
1 
3 
3 

3 

5 

4 
9 
1 
1 



43 



82.69 



Other Teaching 

Music administration 

Conducting in small college 

Junior college: Choral and 
instrumental 

Junior college: Theory, harmony, 
• history 

High school band and orchestra 

High school general music 
and choral 

Elementary and junior high 
school, choral 

Privately 

Elementary school instrur.tental 



2 

4 



2 

1 



Total 

Professional Areas 

Minister of music and organist 
Resident string quartet 
Composer in residence 
Opera singing 
Professional* composer and 
arranger 



16 



30.77 



2 

1 

5 

1 



Adivify 


Numbtr 


Nrctnf 

52 


Hollywood studios (TV, 






recordings, and films) 


1 




Concert artist 


5 




Play in professional orchestra 


1 




Total 


17 


32.69 


Unefostifftd 






Marry 


1 




Travel and $tudy in Europe 


1 




Total 


2 


3.85 


Grand Total 


78 


150.00 


Students with 2 areas 


- 26 


- 50.00 




52 


100.00 



Degrees Being Pursued. — Forty-six students, 
or 88,47 percent of these graduate students, were 
engaged in a master’s degree program and 6, or 
11.53 percent, were in doctoral programs. Forty- 
three, or 82.69 percent, were pursuing M.A. de- 
grees, and 4, or 7.69 percent, were puisuihg a 
Ph.D. degree. The distribution of all types of de- 
gree programs being pursued by this sample has 
been^ given in Table 13. The striking similarity 
between the data in Table 9 and Table 13 was 
to be expected. 



TABLE 13 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: DEGREES BEING PURSUED 



Type of Degree 


Number 


Percent 


M.A. 


43 


S2.69 


M.M. 


3 


5,78 


Ph.D. 


4 


7,69 


D.M.A. 


1 


1,92 


Ed.D. 


1 


1,92 


Total 


52 


100.00 



Areas of Research in Progress. — Due to the 
fact that the interviews were held in late April 
and May, 33, or 63.46 percent of these students, 
were planning on graduating in June and were 
quite well along in the final preparation of their 
research. Nineteen, or 36,64 percent of the sam- 
ple, were undecided or were still searching for a 
research area. 

Of the 33 whose research area was definitely 
known, 8, or 24.24 percent, were writing original 
compositions. It was interesting to find that the 
research area each of the remaining. 26 (33-8) 











graduate students had selected had a uniqueness 
which made grouping difficult. The areas were: 

1. Creative Writing by Seven-Year-Olds 

2. Teaching Ear Training at the College Level 

3. Secular Vocal Music in Mid-17ih Century Rome 

4. Junior High School General Music Course Content 

5. Original Arrangements for Begiiming Orchestras 

6. Choral Literature Used by Pomona College Choirs, 
1956-66 

7. Survey of Music Written for Wind Instruments in 
England, 1600-1700 

8. Programmed Learning Techniques for Teaching 
Music Fundamentals 

9. Vocal Album of American Folk Songs with Original 
Narration Related to Historical Development in the 
United States 

10. Original Seventh Grade General Music Course of 
Study 

11. Attitudes of Classroom Teachers Toward Uncertain 
Singers 

12. Criticisms of Beethoven’s Works Reviewed in Peri- 
odicals 

13. Sacred Spanish Renaissance Choral Music 

14. Stylistic History of French Secular Polyphony, 
1300-1600 

15. History of the Heurp in Relation to Change in Musi- 
cal Thought and Style 

16. Acoustics of the Changing Voice 

17. Analysis of String Techniques Used in Arrange- 
ments for High School Orchestra 

18. Analysis of Masses Written by Christobal Morales 

19. Enlightenment and its Effect on Musical Style 

20. Late 18th and Early 19th Century Piano Pieces by 
German Composers 

21. Development of Aesthetic Judgments throu^ Chor- 
al Participation 

22. Comparison of the Writings of Schubert and Gounod 

23. Theoretical and Historical Study of Chant and Im- 
provisatory Music 

24. An Experiment with Original Concepts of School 
Band Teaching Techniques 

25. Investigation of Instrumental Music Teaching Prob- 
lems 

Activities During Graduate Work, — It is 
recognized that most individuals remember cer- 
tain activities long after a degree has been earned 
usually because it was exciting, helpful, enjoy- 
able, or unique. The question, *^What activity or 
experience has been the most thrilling, exciting, 
delightful, or personally satisfying during yom* 
graduate work?” was posed to each of the 52 
graduate students of this sample. 

Four students, or 7.69 percent of the 52, felt 
there was nothing in this category which they 
cared to mention. However, 9, or 17.31 percent of 
the 52, named more than one activity. Fourteen, 



or 29.17 percent of the 48 (52 - 4) respondente 
to this question, indicated "classes with a specific 
teacher” and 4, or 8.33 percent, indicated the op- 
portunity to "study privately with artist teacher.” 
This would indicate that the most important, ex- 
citing activity to 18, or 37.50 percent of the re- 
sponding students, was the teacher in charge of 
the experience. The one student who has been 
tallied as "ever 3 rthing” beamed when she said, 
"This has been the most wonderful year of my 
life!” The rank order of the 33 areas indicated 
may be found in Table 14. 

The informal interviews with graduate stu- 
dents concerning their activities were intended 
solely to identify what had been the most out- 
standing and memorable to them in their grad- 
uate work. However, 9, or 17.31 percent of this 
sample volunteered comments which seemed to 
be meaningful as suggestions and worthy of rec- 
ord. The number in parenthesis indicates the 
times each suggestion was mentioned. They were: 

1. Avoid duplication at graduate level of material cov- 
ered at undergraduate level, especially harmony and 
coimterpoint (3) 

2. Disliked education courses (2) 

3. Would prefer to do rather than to just learn about 

( 1 ) 

4. Too much memorization necessary to pass factual 
exams (1) 

5. Inadequate instruction in instrumental technique 

( 1 ) 

6. Super-saturation in performance (1) 

Additional Courses Desired. — In order to 
achieve some indication concerning areas which 
a graduate student might have chosen as an elec- 
tive, the question was asked, "Now that your 
graduate work is planned or nearly completed, if 
you had the time and units of credit did not have 
to be considered, what courses available at your 
school would you like to take?” In some instsmces 
the students asked if the course needed to be re- 
lated to music and the reply was, "Not especially, 
just anything in which you are interested or which 
you feel would make you a better, well-rounded, 
and capable person.” 

A total of 14 courses have been classified as 
definitely in the category of music, and some of 
the 34 grouped under "Non-music courses” could 
be interpreted as enhancing the education of a 
musician. The total number of times music related 
courses were indicated was 19 and the total num- 
ber of times non-music related courses were indi- 
cated was 62. No student omitted an answer and 
29, or 55.77 percent, gave two replies. The num- 
ber of times a course was indicated has been given 
in parenthesis in the following lists. 
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Music CoursGC 


Photography |1) 


Aesthetics (1) 


Political Science (1) 


Anthropology (5) 


Religion (3) 


Archeology (1) 


Science {1} 


Applied Art (5) 


Sculpture (3) 


Art History (1) 


Tennis (1) 


Astronomy (1) 


Theology (1 ) 


Biological Sciences (1) 


Woodworking (1) 


Business Law (1) 


World History (1) 


Church History (1) 




Creative Writing £1) 


Music Courses 


Drama (2) 


Applied Music (1) 


English Literature (1) 


Arranging (1) 


Eurythmics (1) 


Choral Literature {2) 


French (2) 


Elementary Music 


General History (15 


Teaching (1) 


General Psychology (3) 


Ensemble Participation (1) 


Geology (1) 


Experience with Jazz (1 ) 


German (1) 


Gregorian Music (1} 


Guidance and 


Music Materials (1) 


Counselling (2) 


Musicology (1) 


Languages (3) 


Observation of Good 


Logic (1) 


Teachers (1) 


Mathematics (1) 


Opportunity to Perfonm (1) 


Modem Dance (2) 


Private Lessons (3) 


Painting (4) 


Score Reading (1} 


Philosophy (6) 


Theory (3) 



^'Ex^rience or Ability in Disciplines other than 
Music, — To discover interests and abilities other 
thaTi music, the question, ‘‘What other disciplines 
do you feel capable of teaching or in what other 
areas do you feel adequately informed?”, was 
asked. Seven students, or 13.46 percent of the 
graduate student sample, felt they were capable 
only in music. A total of 69 responses were re- 
ceived from the remainuig 45 students (52 — 7). 
The area in highest rank order was psychology 
with 7 tallies. Languages and English literature 
each received 6 tallies. Following is a rank order 
listing of the 34 areas with number of tallies indi- 
cated in parentheses. 



Psychology (7) 

English Literature (6) 
Languages {5} 

Philosophy (5) 

Athletics (4) 

Drama (4) 

Rne Arts (3) 

German (3) 

History (3) 

^oiitica! Science (3) 

English Composition and 
Creative Writing (2) 
Aesthetics (1) 

Astronomy- (1 ) 

Business Administration (1) 
Carpentry (!) 

Church Organizations (1) 
Comparative Literature (1) 



English History (1) 
Ethics (1) 

Greek (1) 

Guidance and 
Counselling (1) 
Handicrafts (1) 

Hebrew (1) 

Jewelry Design (1) 
Mathematics (1) 
Mechanical Science (1) 
Protestantism (1) 
Religion (1) 

Science (1) 

Social Studies (1) 
Sociology (1) 

Spanish (1) 

Theater Arts (1) 
Zoology (1) 



Reasons for Pursuing Graduate Degree . — 
Without any preliminary discussion, the gradate 
students were asked, “Tell me why you decided 
to start on a graduate music program?” Forty- 



five, or 86.54 percent of the sample gave two rea- 
sons and 7, or 13.46 percent, gave only one reason. 
No student omitted an answer. 



TABLE 14 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: OUTSTANDING AaiViTIES 



Percent 

Activity Number N ss 4f 

iS2-4J 


Classes/ccurses with a specific teacher 14 29.17 


introduction to and learning how to do 
research 


5 7.66 


Private lessons with artist teacher 


4 6.14 


Directing choral group for a festival 


3 4.62 


Experience of being a graduate assistant 


3 4.62 


Learning techniques for arranging and 
composing 


3 4.62 


Opportunities for many public performances 


3 4.62 


Experience with much real music 


2 3.08 


Hearing his compositions performed 


2 3.08 


Opera workshop participation 


2 3.08 


Student teaching 


2 3.08 


Accompanying graduate recitals 


1 1.54 


A definite realization of accomplishment 


1 1.54 


Being a part of festival using music by 
Bach, Purcell, and R. Thompson 


1 1.54 


Being soloist with wind ensemble 


1 1.54 


Better understanding of teaching problems 
and techniques 


1 1.54 


Everything 


1 1.54 


Getting contract to have his compositions 
published 


1 1.54 


Introduction to administration problems 


1 1.54 


Introduction to Crff techniques 


1 1.54 


Modern harmony and composition 


1 1.54 


Participation in presention of "Faust 
Symphony" by Liszt 


1 1.54 


Playing in orchestra which aaompanled 
opera performance 


1 1.54 


Playing in orchestra with Stan Kenton 


1 1.54 


playing in saxophone quartet 


1 1.54 


Playing under outstanding conductors 


1 1.54 


Psychology as applied to music 


i 1.54 


Recital In Judson Hall (N.Y.] 


1 1.54 


Singing in premier performance of on opera 


1 1.54 


Singing lead In Modujtl ButtCffly 


1 1.54 


Singing part of Christ in St* Matthew S 
Passion 


1 1.54 


Spiritual and Intellectual stimulation from 
delving ii*to historical background of 
period mu‘jic 


1 1.54 


Tour of Germany and England with 
opera coach 


) 1.54 


Total ^ 


65 100.00 
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It was interesting to find that 30, or 57.69 
percent of the 52 students, felt that a graduate 
degree was necessary for the type of position to 
which they aspired. Twenty-one, or 40.38 percent 
of the sample, realized there were many things 
they still needed to learn and were challenged by 
an opportimity for more information. The reasons 
given for pursuing an advanced degree have been 
arranged in rank order and may be found in Table 
15. 



TABLE 15 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: REASONS FOR 
PURSUING GRADUATE DEGREES 



Ittoion 


Number 


Pereettt 
N = 52 


Necessary for desired position 


30 


57.70 


Realized need for more education; 






challenge for information 


21 


40.39 


Satisfy a personal desire 


8 


15.39 


Achieve a California credential 


6 


11.54 


Increase in salary 


6 


11.54 


Enjoyed studying and being in college 


. 3 


5.77 


To be a better musician 


3 


5.77 


Improve performance skills 


3 


5.77 


To be a better teacher 


2 


3.85 


To help in deciding future 


2 


3.85 


To learn about composi.ng 


2 


3.85 


Want to contribute to young people 


2 


3.85 


Encouraged by professor 


1 


1.92 


Opportunity to perform with outstanding 






music groups 


1 


1.92 


Parental aspirations 


1 


1.92 


Status symbol 


1 


1.92 


To be better prepared to contribute to society 


1 


1.92 


To learn more about arranging 


1 


1.92 


To test some original tech.niques 


1 


1.92 


Wanted to do research 


1 


1.92 


Wasn’t ready for military service 


1 


1.92 


Total 


97 


186.55 


Gave 2 repti^ 


- 45 


- 86.55 


Total Sample 


52 


100.00 



Improvement of Graduate Music Programs 
Nationally. — It was suggested to the graduate 
student that he forget about himself, the school 
he was attending, even the State of California, 
and to give any comment upon graduate music 
programs which might be helpful, nationally. Sev- 
en students, or 13.46 percent had no comments to 
offer, but fhe remaining 45 (52 - 7) students ex- 
pressed their thinking with little or no hesitation. 
The following classifications have been used (1) 
Curriculum, (2) Faculty, (3) Finances, and (4) 
Gener^. Direct quotations of the comments have 



been given below and, where the same comment 
was given more than once, the number will be 
found in parentheses. 

CURRICULUM 

1. “At graduate level more opportunity to progress as 
a performer instead of so much time spent on 
courses.” (2) 

2. “Graduate level pressures one into research. Not 
all should do research unless they are truly inter- 
ested.” 

3. “All graduate work should be pertinent to ultimate 
goal of individual student.” 

4. “More adequate provision for personal expressive- 
ness within the field of music or even related fields.” 

6. “Need graduate help in personal qualities which will 
help them be able to cope with children and people. 
Knowledge of music, or even performance excellence 
is not sufficient for quality teaching.” 

6. “Musicology should not be an ivory tower and iso- 
lated from all other facets of music. It is only one 
part of the ‘whole of music’.” 

7. “Where does one learn how to be a teacher of col- 
lege students?” 

8. “The academic facets of music should be equally 
stressed with the teaching of music.” 

9. “To improve graduate level work, stress quality and 
emphasize related areas for breadth of background.” 

IG. “Feel that the time will come when high sdiool off- 
erings will need to be enriched to relieve the pres- 
sure to achieve an A.B. Too often this is only used 
as a status symbol.” 

11. “Teachers of miisic need a broad and fine education. 
Those interested solely in performance beyond an 
A.B. should go to a Conservatory or select a private 
teadier.” 

12. “Graduate music work should provide more familiar- 
ity with standard literature and provide analytical 
techniques.” 

13. “Internship would be a big help.” 

FACULTY 

1. “A graduate student should seek and select faculty 
wi& whom they want to study and who will give 
them proper guidauce.” 

2. “A university is the people in it.” 

3. “Graduate facul^ too busy with too many duties tc 
give students time they need.” 

4. “College teachers should know more about how to 
teach their subjects.” 

FINANCES 

1. “Should be less expensive for student and/or par- 
ent.” 

2. “More opportunity to earn by assistantships.” (2) 

3. “More scholarships, awards, grants.” (2) 

4. “A person who is mentally capable and !'.as desire to 
do so should have an opportunity to increase his 
knowledge regardless of finances or geographical 
location.” 

5. “Problems to be faced are (a) providing financi al 
assistance, and (b) provide for various levels of abil- 
ity so that everyone has a place which he can fill 
satiefactorily.” 

6. “Financial assistance is necessary if artists are to be 
developed.” 
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7. “We need more outstanding uistitutions for out 
standing students and financial aid should be given 
where it will accomplish the most.” 

8. “Education is one of the most wonderful took man 
has to work with. Academic ability should have fi' 
nancial help regardless of the specialty or area.” 

GENERAL 

1. “Am sure a doctorate will enhance all who achieve 
it. Same true of high school and undergraduate 
work.” 

2. “Why should one go to college just to go rather than 
to learn and to be qualified to contribute to society? 
College a means, not an end.” 

3. “Degrees should not be considered as an accurate 
way of equating ability and/or knowledge.” 

4. “Th.. discipline which is developed while pvursuing 
a graduate degree is very important, personally and 
educationally.” 

5. “Schooling should not be a requirement of longer 
years in school but more accomplished in years spent 
in school.” 

6. “An educated society is a clear thinking society. 
Perhaps not better as human beings, but society as 
a whole.” 

7. “Extended learning should enhance your produc- 
tivity and fulfill personal needs.” 

8. “Emphasis on quality has led to a higher caliber of 
thinking on the part of the general public; an expec- 
tation of ever higher perfection.” 

9. “The achieving cf a doctorate does not insure one 
will be a quality teacher.” 

10. “It’s fine for those in special fields to have an oppor- 
tunity to achieve a doctorate. How about all the 
rest?” 

11. “Education must be intellectually challenging if it 
is not to be a drudgery.” 

Reactions to National Pressure for More Edu- 
cation. — All of the graduate students inter- 
viewed were aware of the universal pressure for 
more education. Some cited recent newspaper and 
magazine articles, others mentioned certain radio 
and television programs which dealt with the im- 
portance of more education. Several students 
mentioned certain comments by President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 

The responses to the questions, “How do you 
feel personally about this pressure?”, or “What is 
your reaction to this national pressure?” elicited 
the following comments. Direct quotations have 
been used. 

1. “Can be detrimental because pressure for high 
grades can destroy a love for learning.” 

2. “Can result in too many being pushed into higher 
education who are poorly able and perhaps do not 
really want to go.” 

3. “Adverse effect on value of education.” 

4. “Not everyone should do graduate work or even col- 
lege work.” 

5. “Pressure should aid talent and other strength areas 
of an individual student.” 

6. “No one has a right to expect all music teachers to 
pursue graduate work.” 

7. “Believe the process is going in wrong direction, 
higher and higher. Better to expand the process so 



we can learn more at all levels, (dementary, junior 
high school, and high sdiool). Biggest failing is at 
high school levd because all are required to attend. 
Prefer to organize high school according to ability, 
interests, and needs. This would permit depth in 
academic areas for one group and technical develop- 
ment for others.” 

8. “Believe the pressure for advanced wo^ destroys 
individuality.” 

9. “Sometimes feel there is too much pressure on all 
teachers and musicians to get advanced degrees. 

I Some individuals may not profit in the light of time, 
energy, cost, and personal interest. Many who stop 
after high s^ool have become very valuable mem- 
bers of society.” 

10. “The point is coming when a bachelor degree will 
be too common and the master degree is almrat 
mandatory for any teaching. A doctorate is almost 
a pie-requisite for a college position. Ilus is detri- 
mental for performing artists.” 

11. “While all levels of education should be available 
to all, many frustrations can result from the large 
student enrollment which has been brought about 
by pressure.” 

12. “Society is responsible for this pressure far more 
than education — really a ‘survival of the fittest’. It 
is going to be harder for those who follow us.” 

13. “It all depends on who exerts the pressure. Degree 
requirements for all college training is unreaiisac 
in many instances.” 

14. “Some problems seem insurmountable, could be re- 
sented by some.” 

15. “Only those who are capable should attend college, 
some insistence to try it might be okay. Completely 
against pressure for college attendance. Entrance 
chould be on qualifying exams.” 

16. “Why not let pressjire give emphasis to aesthetics 
and spiritual aspects.” 

17. “Pressure is alright if it is for the right thing — a 
basic need to achieve, but pressure today is for the 
wrong reason — gain or status.” 

18. “Pressure cannot inspire creativity. Faculty must 
be a source of inspiration for student; must under- 
stand the student’s abilities and goals. Most grad- 
uate students respond to encouragement instead of 
an overly critical attitude.” 

19. “Pressure makes too many try to go to college. Grad- 
uate work should be ipiality and limited to those 
with adequate ability.” 

20. “Pressure makes a graduate d^ree a status sym- 
bol. This can be very undesirable ;md frustrati^.” 

21. “Pressure for additional learning can distort the 
purpose of learning and destroy the pleasure of 
learning.” 

22. “Pressure is making a lot of students nervous wrecks; 
just the idea of keeping up with the Joneses.” 

23. “Outside pressure does semething unhealthy to inner 
motivation and the utilization of personal drive.” 

24. “What has happened to curiosity and a love of learn- 
ing?” 

25. “Learning music is a personal thing. I don’t want 
to be pushed.” 

26. “I’m anti-pressure because a college education is 
not necessary for every facet of adult living. When 
it is necessary for an individual to achieve his own 
dreams, and if he has the capacity, then and only 
then should he enroll in college.” 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The conducting of the informal interviews 
witii the 52 graduate music students of Sample 
I-B was a delightful experience. Their enthusiasm 
and apparent dedication was inspiring. While it 
might have been desirable to have had a larger 
sample and to have had a larger representation 
of doctoral students, it was felt that the data sup- 
plied were very meaningful. 

Description of Typical Graduate Student of 
Sample I~B. — On the basis of the total interview 
data presented in this chapter, the following de- 
scription of a typical graduate student was 
evolved. This typical graduate student earned an 
A.B. degree with a music major and a history 
minor at an out-of-state school. Kano or voice 
was his major performance area and he planned 
on teaching music at the college level. He was pur- 



suing an M.A. degree and was engaged in writing 
a thesis. He felt timt the teacher, both for courses 
and private lessons, was of utmost import^ce. 
If time had permitted, he would have enjoyed 
taking a course in anthropology as an elective. He 
had taught one year before starting on a graduate 
program. 

This student, in addition to music, felt quali- 
fied to teach English literature and languages, 
especially Spanish. A graduate degree was being 
pursued because it was necessary for the college 
position to which he aspired and he realized his 
need for additional education. 

Financial assistance was important to him, 
either in the form of grants or assistantships. He 
had done some serious thinking about graduate 
requirements and was alert to the universal pres- 
sure for more and better education. 








CHAPTER V 



Presentation and Analysis of Questionnaire Data 

From Junior College Music Teachers 



Because of the increasing interest in and devel- 
opment of the Junior College as an integral part of 
the educational system in the United States, and 
because the junior colleges in California have 
served as patterns for such schools in many other 
states, it was deemed important to the Project to 
gather data from those engaged in teaching music 
at the 13th and 14th grade levels. The question- 
naire technique was used to afford as full a cover- 
age as possible. 

Source of the Sample. — The names of all 
teachers who were listed as teaching any t 3 /pe of 
music at all junior colleges in California in the 
official California School Directory, 1965-66,^ 
were extracted. Two-hundred fifty-two such 
names were found. 

The current membership list of the California 
Junior College Music Educators Association was 
made available by Dr. Leighton Edelman who 
was serving as president of the organization. This 
list provided 110 additional names and addresses, 
making a total of 362 junior college music teach- 
ers, which constituted Sample II-A. 

The Questionnaire. — An original question- 
naire was designed and refined by submitting it 
to 12 experienced music teachers and psycholo- 
gists. A copy of the refined questionnaire may be 
found on the following page. 

It should be noted that the questionnaire was 
limited to one page; that it contained only four 
major areas to be investigated; and that most of 
the questions could be answered by placing a 
check (b^) mark. This was done to reduce the 
time wWch would be required by the respondent, 
as well as to enhance the reliability of the tabula- 
tion. 

The printed leaflet explaining the purpose of 
the Project and method of procedure to be used 
was folded with the questionnaire. These two 
pieces of material, along with a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope, were mailed on March 9 to the 

Walifomia School Directory, 40th Edition (Burlin- 
game. California: California Aftsociation of Secondary 
School Administrators, 1966) 



list of 252 junior college music teachers taken 
from the official California School Directory. The 
material to the additional 110 achieved from the 
CJCMEA membership list, was mailed April 15, 
1966. 

Foiur questionnaires were returned marked 
“Unknown” which left 358 as the base number of 
questionnaires assumed to have been delivered. 
Two-hundred and two completed questionnaires, 
or 56.42 percent of Sample II-A, were received. 
An analysis of the responses from these 202 ques- 
tionnaires will constitute the remainder of this 
chapter. 

I. EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The Item I information dealing with schools 
attended, degrees earned, and degrees being pur- 
sued was requested as a background for interpre- 
tation of the remainder of the questionnaire data 
and to establish a profile of those teaching music 
at California Junior Colleges. 

Earned Bachelor and Master Degrees. — The 
data concerning the bachelor and master degrees 
which had been earned at California colleges and 
those earned from schools in other states may be 
found in Tables 16 and 17. The sanie code pre- 
sented in Chapter III was used to identify and 
classify these schools according to type. 

Bachelor Degrees. It will be noted that 4 re- 
spondents had each been granted 2 bachelor de- 
grees, which made an JV of 206 (202 + 4). As 11 
junior college music teachers omitted any re- 
sponse concerning their bachelor degree, the JV 
for these specific data became 195 (206 — 11). It 
was interesting to note that 101 undergraduate 
degrees, or 51.79 percent of the responding sam- 
ple, had been earned at California schools. Ninety- 
foiur, or 48.21 percent of the bachelor degrees, 
had been earned at schools in 29 states other than 
California. The rank order of the 4 others states 
with the most number of schools represented was 
as follows: Illinois, with 12; New York, with 11; 
Ohio, with 10; and Utah, with 7. 
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CALIFCRNIA GRADUATE MUSIC EDUCATION SURVEY 



Dear Music Educator: 

After reading the enclosed leaflet and noting especially the final paragraph, you will understand the 
need for the information requested. Your unsigned replies to the following questions are very important to 
the future of music in California schools. Because all music educators are vitally involved in the present 
crisis situation, I hope you will respond fully and use the enclosed stamped return envelope at your earliest 
convenience. Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 



Sincerely, 

Hazel B. Morgan 



I. Educational Accomplishment. Indicate your major and minor area and the school at which you completed the degree. 

Bachelor: School Major. —5 Minor — 

Master: School ; Major ; Minor.. 

Doctorate: School ; Major ; Minor 

Check graduate degree you are now pursuing. None ; Master ; Ph.D. ; Mus.D ; Ed,D — ; 

Other Name of Sdiool — 

Check (i^) all reasons why you are not now pursuing a graduate degree. Not interested ; Unnecessary for present 

position——; Lack of financea_; Lack of time ; Personal responsibilities ; Physical condition ; 

Age— — ; Don’t want to do research—; Language requirements ; Thesis or dissertation requirements ; 

Oral and/or written examination requirements ; Discouraged by adviser ; Other ; 

Type of credential held 

n. Present Teaching Activities. Use check to indicate your response. 

Are you employed by school full time ; part time 

Level: High School ; Junior College ; College ; University 

Courses: Choir or chorus ; Band ; Orchestra ; General Music ; Private lessons ; Small ensem- 
bles—.; Conducting—; Composition ; Theory ; Music history ; Teaching techniques (methods) 

Are you now teaching fewer music classes than you did during the past 2 years? Yes ; No List subjects other 

than music timt you now teach. 

III. Adequacy of Undergraduate Work. Check all areas where you have found your imdergraduate work inadequate 

for your present music teaching activities. Vocal techniques ; Instrumental techniques ; Personal perform- 

aiiffe ; Conducting—.; Arranging ; Composition ; Music history ; Theory ; Philosophy ; 

General educational practices—; Music literature ; Psychology ; Sociology. ; English ; Foreign 

language ; Statistics ; Other 

IV. Future Needs. Check («^) all areas in which you feel further knowledge and ability would aid materially in enhancing 

the quality of your teaching and prepare you for the type of position you ultimately desire. Private music lessons ; 

Ensemble participation ; Conducting techniques and experience ; Composing ; Arranging ; General 

music literature ; Contemporary music ; Psychology ; Sociology ; Anthropology ; General 

muricology.. ; Ethno-musicology ; Other 

Your personal comments will be helpful. Please use reverse of this page for additional comments. THANK YOU. 
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TABLE 16 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS WHERE 
BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES WERE EARNED 





School 


Number 

Bachelor 

Degrees 


Number 

Master 

Degrees 


o 


California Institute of the Arts 


1 


1 


** 


Californio State College, Chico 


1 


0 




California State College, Fresno 


3 


1 




Californio State College, Long Beach 


0 


3 




California State College, Los Angeles 


6 


6 




Californio State College, Sacramento 


3 


4 




Californio State College, San Diego 


2 


1 


** 


Californio State College, San Fernando 


0 


4 


** 


Californio State College, San Francisco 


10 


9 


** 


California State College, San Jose 


9 


4 


* 


Claremont Graduate School and 








University Center 


0 


6 


* 


Mills College 


0 


3 


: 


Mount St. Mary's College 


1 


0 


- 


Occidental College 


8 


6 


♦ 


Pomona College 


6 


0 


: 


St. John's College 


1 


0 


♦ 


Stonfbrd University 


2 


5 


** 


University of California, Berkeley 


6 


4 


** 


University of California, Los Angeles 


8 


6 


** 


University of Californio, Santa Barbara 


4 


0 


— 


University of the Pacific 


7 


4 


- 


University of Redlands 


6 


2 


* 


University of Southern Californio 


15 


31 


. - 


Whittier College 


2 


0 




Total 


101 


100 



Master Degrees. As 19 respondents omitted 
any response concerning an earned master degree 
and 2 respondents had each earned 2 such degrees, 
the N for this area became 185 (202 + 2-- 19). 
An even 100, or 54.09 percent of these graduate 
degrees had been earned at schools in Caiiio^oia. 
Eighty-five master degrees, or 46.91 percent, had 
been earned at schools in 22 states other tha n 
California. The rank order of the 4 highest other 
states represented was New York, with 22; Illi- 
nois, with 13; Colorado, with 6; and Washington, 
with 6. 

Classification of Schools Granting Bachelor 
and Master Degrees According to Type. — The 
source used as a basis for classifying the schools 
granting the bachelor and master degrees earned 
by this sample of junior college music tochers 
was the 9th Edition, American Universities and 
Colleges.^ The schools were grouped according to 



lAUan M. Cartter (ed.) American Vniversities^d 
Colleges (Washington, D.C.; Amencan Council on Edu- 



cation, 19^). 












7 types and the complete distribution may be 
found in Table 18. The rank order of the highest 
3 types of schools granting bachelor degrees was 
State Colleges and/or Universities, with 86, or 
41.8 percent; Private Secular, with 41, or 19.9 per- 
cent; and Private Protestant, with 38, or 18.4 per- 
cent. The rank order of the highest four types of 
schools granting master degrees was State Col- 
leges and/or universities, with 76, or 36.8 percent; 
Private Secular, with 62, or 30.5 percent; Private 
Protestant, with 16, or 7.8 percent; and Conserva- 
tor;/, with 16, or 7.8 percent. 

It was interesting to develop the following 
data concerning the 3 types of tax supported 
schools and the 5 types of non-tax supported 
schools. 



Degrees 


Tax 

Supported 


Non-Tax 

Supported 


OmH 


Total 


Bachelor 


99 


96 


11 


206 


Master 


90 


95 


19 


204 


Total 


189 


191 


30 


410 



i7»204 + 206 



TABLiS 17 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: SCHOOLS OTHER THAN 
CALIFORNIA WHERE BACHELOR AND 
MASTER DEGREES WERE EARNED 





locholor 


Master 


School 


Degrees 


Degrees 




No. 


Total 


No. Total 


Colorado 








= Colorado State College 


2 




3 


♦♦ Denver University 


2 




0 


♦♦ Universi^ of Colorado 


2 




3 






6 


6 


Connecticut 








♦ Yale University 


1 




1 


. i 




1 


1 


Illinois j 






■ 


# American Cdniervatory of 








Music 


2 




1 


~ Illinois Wesleyan University 


1 




1 


* Northwestern University 


5 




9 


♦* University of Illinois 


4 




2 






12 


13 


Indiana 








- Do Pauw University 


1 




0 


♦♦ University of Indiana 


0 




1 



1 1 



86 










TABLE 17- Continued 
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Bachelor 


Matter 


School 


Degrees 


Degrees 




No. 


Total 


Noe Tofol 


Iowa 








* Drake University 


1 




1 


— Parsons College 


1 




0 


St. Ambrose College 


1 




0 


=-- state College of Iowa 


T 




! 


** University of Iowa 


] 




1 






5 


3 


Kansos 








*♦ Wichita State University 


2 




1 






2 


'J 


Kentucky 








*♦ University of Kentucky 


1 




0 


= Western Kentucky State 








College 


1 




0 






2 


0 


Maryland 








# Peabody College 


1 




2 






1 


2 


Massachusetts 








Boston College 


1 




a 


♦ Boston University 


2 




3 


♦ Brandeis University 


0 




1 


# New England Conservatory 


0 




1 


♦♦ University of Massachusetts 


1 




0 






4 


5 


Michigan 








♦♦ Michigan State University 


1 




0 


** University of Michigan 


0 




3 


♦* Western Michigan University 


1 




0 






2 


3 


Minnesofci 








— Hamline University 


1 




0 


— St. Olaf College 


1 




0 


** University of Minnesota, 








Duluth 


1 




0 


** University of Minnesota, 




- 




Minneapolis 


1 




0 






4 


0 


Missouri 








# St. Louis Institute of Music 


1 




0 






1 


0 


Mississippi 








♦♦ Mississippi State University 


1 




0 






T 


0 






Badiolor 


Degrees 


School 


Degrees 


Master 




No. 


Total 


No* Totol 


Montona 








** Montano State University 


1 




1 






1 


1 


Nebraska 








~ Hastings College 


1 




0 


= Kearney State College 


1 




0 


+ Municipal University of 








Omaha 


1 




0 


** University of Nebraska 


2 




2 






5 


2 


New Jersey 








= Trenton State College 


1 




0 






1 


0 


Nevada 








** University of Nevada 


0 




1 






0 


1 


New York 








+ City College of New York 


1 




0 


* Columbia University 


0 




11 


# Eastman School of Music 


2 




7 


* Ithaca College 


2 




0 


# Juilliord School of Music 


1 




0 


# Manhattan School of Music 


1 




3 


* New York University 


2 




1 


+ Queens College 


1 




0 


* Vassar College 


1 




0 






11 


22 


North Carolina 








** North Carolina State 








University 


1 




0 






1 


0 


North Dakota 








** University of North Dakota 


1 




0 






1 


0 


Ohio 


' 






# Cincinnati College of Music 


4 




2 


** Miami University 


1 




0 


* Oberlin College 


4 




0 


+ University of Cincinnati 


1 




0 






10 


2 


Oklahoma 








= Northeastern Oklahoma 








State College 


1 




0 


** University of Oklahoma 


0 




1 






1 


1 
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TABLE 17- Continued 





Bachelor 


Master 


School 


Dograos 


Dog roes 




No. 


Total 


No. 


Total 


Orogon 










** University of Oregon 


0 




1 




— Willomitte University 


1 




0 








1 




1 


Peiinsylvonia 










— Lebanon Valley College 


1 




0 








1 




0 


South Coranna 










- Wofford College 


1 




0 








1 




0 


South Dokoto 










. ** University of South Dakota 


0 




2 








0 




2 


Texas 










— Baylor University 


0 




1 




~ North Texas State University 


1 




1 




— Texas Wesleyan College 


1 




0 




** University of Texas 


0 




1 








2 




3 


Utah 










— Brigham Young University 


4 




2 




** University of Utah 


2 




2 




** Utah State University 


1 

• 




1 

• 








7 




5 


Washington 










= Central Washington State 










College 


1 




1 




** University of Washington 


3 




5 




** Washington State University 


1 




0 








5 




6 


West Virginia 










— Davis and Elkins College 


1 




0 




= Fairmont State College 


1 




0 




** University of West Virginia 


1 




1 








3 




1 


Wisconsin 










** University of Wisconsin 


1 




3 








1 




3 


Total of All States Exclusive of 










California 




94 




85 


California Totals (Sea Toble 1 6) 




101 




100 


Omit 




11 




19 


Grand Total 




206 




204 



Note; 202 

4 Respondents had earned 2 Bachelor Degrees 
2 Respondents had earned 2 Master Degrees 



TABLE 18 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: TYPE OF SCHOOL WHERE 
BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES WERE EARNED 





Typo of School 


Badielor 

Oegreo 


Master 

Degree 




No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


# 


Conservatory 


12 


5.8 


16 


7.8 


+ 


Municipal 


4 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


; 


Private (Catholic) 


4 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


• 


Private (Professional) 


1 


1.5 


1 


.5 




Private (Protestant) 


38 


18.4 


16 


7.8 


♦ 


Private (Secular) 


41 


19.9 


62 


30.5 


** 


State College and/or 
University 


86 


41.8 


75 


36.8 


= 


State Teachers College 


9 


4.4 


15 


7.3 




Omit 


11 


5.4 


19 


9.3 




Total 


206 


100.00 


204 


100.00 



Note; iV = 202 

4 respondents had earned 2 bachelor d^rees 
2 respondents had earned 2 master degrees 



Doctorates Completed. — Tlie total data con- 
cerning doctorates which had been completed by 
junior college music teachers may_Jm-^und in 
Table 19. Nineteen, or 9.40 percent of this total 
sample of 202, had completed some type of a doc- 
torate. A rank order summary of these degrees 
according to type revealed that 9, or 47.37 percent 
had earned an Ed.D. degree; and 5, or 26.32 per- 
cent, had earned a D.M.A. 

It was interesting to observe that 11, or 57.89 
percent of these doctorates had been granted by 
California schools; 7, or 36.85 percent had been 
granted by schools in other states; and 1, or 5.26 
percent was granted by a German university. The 
distribution according to source of school support 
was 8, or 42.11 percent, from tax supported 
schools and 11, or 57.87 percent, from non-tax 
supported schools. 

Graduate Degrees in Progress . — The types, 
nvimber of degiaes, and names of schools where 
degrees were reported as being in progress by 
Sample II-A, may be found in Table 20. 

It will be noted that 109, or 53.96 per^nt of 
the 202 junior college music teachers in this sam- 
ple, stated definitely that they were not pursuing 
any type of graduate degree. Fifteen, or 7.42 
percent, omitted a reply. Fifty-nine teachers, or 
29.20 percent of this re^onding sample, indicated 
that they were pursuing 5 different types of grad- 
uate degrees. A rank order of the summary of 
these degrees in progress has been included at 
the bottom of Table 19 for the purpose of com- 
parison. Nineteen teachers reported a D.M.A. in 
progress which was 32.20 percent of the 59 de- 
grees, and 21, or 35.59 percent, were pursuing a 
Ph.D. 
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TABLE 19 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: SCHOOLS GRANTING 
COMPLETED DOaORATES 



School 


Type of 
Degrees 


Number 


Boston University 


D.M.A. 


1 


Colorado State College 


Ed.D. 


1 


Columbia University, Teachers College 


Ed.D. 


1 


Erlanger University, Germany 


Ph.D. 


1 


New York University 


Ed.D. 


1 


Stanford University 


Ph.D. 

Ed.D. 

D.M.A. 


1 

1 

3 


Union Theological Seminary 


D.S.M. 


1 


Universi^/ of California at Los Angeles 


Ph.D. 

Ed.D. 


1 

3 


University of Illinois 


Mus.D. 


1 


University of Michigan 


Ed.D. 


1 


University of Southern California 


D.M.A. 


2 



Total 



19 



RA^::: order summary by types of degrees 



Degrees In Progress 


Degrees Completed 


Ph.D. 


21 


Ed.D. 9 


D.M.A. 


19 


D.M.A. 5 


Mus.D. 


7 


Ph.D. 3 


Ed.D. 


6 


Mus.D. 1 


M.A. 


6 


D.S.M. 1 


Total 


59 


19 



Tv/eniy-three teachers, or 17.69 percent of the 
respondents took time to indicate other reasons 
for not engaging in graduate work. While it was 
felt that a few of theto might have been tallied 
logically as one or more of the given reasons, the 
entire list of additional reasons volunteered by 
the respondents has been included. They were: 

1. Would rather dianh^ my work in special fidds. 

2. Too long distance to travel to college campus. 

8. Amjealousof my tune, want to spend it with family. 

4. Expense of degree vs. small return in salary. 

5. Not worth trouble involved. 

6. Extreme over*emphasi8 on musicology. 

7. No western school offers a good program for organ 
at doctoral level. 

8. Resideace requirement make it impossible i'> take 
time. 

9. Poor counseling while in college. 

10. Prefer to attend special workshops. 

11. Trying to find a suitable graduate school. 

12. Performance requirements. 

15. Too much “bo/y work” in ressardi and will not help 
me become a better teacher. 

14. Language requirements outdated; resent time re* 
peating (purses takmi at undergraduate levd. 

16. Doctorate not needed at junior college leveL 

16. Tried twice to get leave from position; administra* 
tion refused. 



17. Taking a breather after 11 years at college. 

18. Generally, it is a study of survival and tenacity. 

19. Am leaving music teaching after 13 years because i 
am tired of “activity demands.” 

20. Poor adviser and education courses. 

21. Summers devoted to music festivals. 

22. Cannot find suitable program. 

23. Required courses of questionable value. 

Reasons for Not Presently Pursuing a Grad- 
uate Degree. T— Twelve reasons were stated on the 
questionnaire and the respondent was asked to 
check “All reasons why you are not now pursuing 
a graduate degree.” A space was available for add- 
ing other reasons. Seventy-two respondents omit- 
ted a reply which reduced the N to 130 (202 — 72) . 
Of the 304 total responses, “Lack of time” was 
given 63 times, or by 48.46 percent of the 130 re- 
spondents. “Lack of finances” and “Personal re- 
sponsibilities” were in second and iliird rank or- 
der with 41 and 38 tallies, or 31.54 and 29.23 
percent, respectively. The distribution may be 
found in Table 21. 

TABLE 20 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: SCHOOLS AND TYPES 
OF DEGREES IN PROGRESS 



School 


Type of 

Degree 


Number 


Arizona State University 


Ph.D; 


1 


California State College at Fresno 


M.A. 


1 


California State College at Los Angeles 


M.A. 


1 


California State College at San Diego 


M.A. 


1 


California State College at San Fernando 






Valley 


M.A. 


1 


Florida State University 


Ph.D. 


1 


Michigan State University 


Ph.D. 


1 


Ohio State University 


Ph.D. 


1 


Stanford University 


D.M.A. 


2 




Ed.D. 


1 


University of Colifomia at Berkeley 


Ph.p. . 




University of California at Los Ange!es 


Ph.D. 


5 




M.A. 


1 


University of Illinois 


Mus.D. 


1 


University of Minnesota 


Ph.D. 


1 


University of Oregon 


Ed.D. 


1 




D.M.A. 


1 


University of Southern California 


Ph.D. 


9 




DMA. 


16 




Ed.D. 


4^ 




Mus.D. 


4 ' 




M.A. 


1 


Total 




'59 


None 

Completed doctorates 
Omitted 




id9 

19 

1,5 


Total 




20 ;? 




TABLE 2t 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: REASONS FOR NOT NOW 
' — -PURSUING A GRADUATE DEGREE 



lUotont 


Percent 

Number N => 130 
(202-72) 


Rank 


Age 


29 


22.30 


5 


Don't want to do researdi 


8 


6.15 


9 


Discouraged by adviser 


5 


3.46 


12 


Lack^of finances 


41 


31.54 


3 


Lack of time 


63 


48.46 


1 


Language requirements 


9 


6.92 


8 


Not interested 


22 


16.92 


7 


Oral and/or written examination 
requirements 


7 


5.38 


10 


Personal responsibilities 


38 


29.23 


4 


Physical condition 


1 


.77 


13 


Thesis or dissertation requirements 


6 


4.61 


11 


Unnecessary for present position 


52 


40.00 


2 


Other 


23 


17.69 


6 


Total 


304 







Types of Credentials Held. — During the past 
decade, California educators have been quite con- 
cerned over the many evident credential prob- 
lems. A request sent to the Certification Depai^ 
ment of the State Department of Eduction in 
Sacramento brought five pages on which were 
lisi^ the many types of teaching credentials 
which are legal in the state. Many of these cre- 
dentials are General in nature, for example, a Gen- 
eral Secondary Credential holder may teach any 
subject offered at the secondary school level. 
Other credentials are Special in nati^, such as 
the Special Secondary, Music, or Special Elemen- 
tary, Supervision. There are Administration cn3- 
dentials. Pupil Personnel Service credentials; 
there are Temporary credentials and life creden- 
tials. No wonder confusion has developed even 
though much energy has been expended in trying 
to correct, or at least alleviate, the situation. This 
multiplicity of types of credentials may be re- 
sponsible in part for some music teachers hol^g 
as many as four different types of credentials, 
each one of which would permit teaching at a spe- 
cific grade level or in a specific academic area. 
As of September, 1966, the General Secondary 
and the Special Secondary in Music credentials 
.till no longer be granted and will be replaced by 
a Standard Teaching Credential which will have 
spewed major areas as well as specified grade 
levels. This credential will allow one to teach only 
in their major area or in the minor area with sp^ 
cial permission. However, the credentials previ- 
ously granted will continue to be vahd. 



In Table 22 will be found the details of the cre- 
dentials held by the total sample of junior college 
teachers. This multiplicity could have been par- 
tially responsible for 46 respondents, or 21.78 per- 
cent of Sample II-A, omitting a reply to this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire. This reduced the N to 
167 (202 - 45) for these data. On this basis, the 
average number of credentials held by tiiose re- 
sponding to this qu^tion was 1.37 (216 ■** 157). 
The data revealed that a General Secondary Cre- 
dential was held by 112, or 71.27 percent of the 
junior coUege music teacher respondents, and 
that 111, or approximately the same number, held 
a Special Secondary Credential in music. 

II. PRESENT TEACHING ACTIVITIES, 1965*66 

Item II of the questionnaire dealt with the ex- 
tent of employment; the kind of schools at which 
the sample taught; and the specific teaching ac- 
tivities in v^ch the 202 respondents were en- 
gaged. 

A list of 11 music teaching activities were giv- 
en in the questionnaire and the rejs^ndent was 
requested to check all those areas he was prt^nt- 
ly leaching. Space was allowed for the listing of 
"Subjects other than music which you now 
teach.** In order to achieve data of vital import- 
ance to California music educators, the question, 
"Anj you now teaching fewer music classes than 
you did during the past 2 years?** Was included. 

Music Teaching Activities. — In Table 23 will 
be found a listing of all the various music teaching 
activities in which the respondents were ^gag^ 
As 7 respondents omitted answering this entire 
section, the N became 196 (202 - 7). These 196 
teacbeis reported 637 activities, or an average of 
3.27 diiferent types of music teaching per teacher. 
This fuiding should be important to those prepar- 
ing to lie teachers of music and to thoiw resiwns- 
ible for planning college music education cur- 
ricula. 

The questionnaire data for this Item II have 
been re-checked several times in an effort to ex- 
plain certain seeming incongruities; for example, 
that 106, or 64.35 percent of ihe 195 who respond- 
ed, indicated that fhey taught a music theory 
course. The figures substantiate tins but one 
would be justified in thinking that perhaps some 
band and choir directors felt that, becaw tiiey 
included some aspects of theory in theh. rehear- 
sals, they should place a che^ in the theory 
blank. 

Private lessons were reported ^ bmng taught 
by 44 or 22.66 percent of the 196 respondents. 
This teaching area would seem to need further 
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investigation to reveal whether these private les- 
sons were given during school time as a part of 
the music teacheris teaching load; given free to 
the students outside of school time in order to 
improve a choir or develop players needed for a 
specific ensemble; or given outside of school time 
for a fee. 



TABLE 22 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: CREDENTIALS HELD 
N= 157 (202 -45 omit) 



TABLE 22 -Continued 



Numb«r Total Numbor 
ofToochon of C.^dontiali 






Ono crtdontial only 
General Secondary 
Junior COllego 
Special Secondary, Music 
Temporary instrumental Music 
Provisional 

Total 

Two credentials 

General Secondary; Secondary 
' Administration 
General Secondary; Special 
Secondary, Music 

Special Secondary, Music,* 

General Elementary 
Special Secondary, Music; 

General Junior College 
General Elementary; General 
Secondary 

Special Secondary, Music; 
Supervision 

Special Secondary, Music; General 
Pupil Personnel Service 
Special Secondary; Music and 
Languages 

General Secondary; Junior 
College 

Total 

Three credentials 

General Elementary; General 
Secondary, Music,* General 
Administration 

Special Secondary Music; General 
Secondary; Supervision 
General Secondary; Special 
Secondary, Music; Junior 
College • 

Special Secondary, Supervision; 
Elementary Administration; 
General Elementary 

General Secondary; Junior 
College; Administration 

Tolol 



42 

32 

34 

1 

1 



no 

1 

16 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 



36 



2 

2 



110 



72 



21 





Number 
of Teasheri 


Total Number 
of Credentials 


Four eredentiols 






General Secondary; Special 
Secondary, Music,* Junior 
College; Pupil Personnel 


1 




General Secondary; Special 
Secondary; Supenrision; 
General Junior High School 


1 




General Secondary,* General 

Elementary; General Admin- 
istration,* Pupil Personnel 


1 






3 


12 


Omitted credential data 


(45) 




Total credentials held 




215 


Total 


202 




Average number of credentials held by respondents = 

/ 215 \ 


1.37 ^ 202 - 45 


} 




TABLE 23 






JUNIOR COLLEGE: MUSIC TEACHING AaiVITIES 


Activity Number 


Percent 
N—195 
(202 - 7) 


Band 


54 


27.69 


Choir or Chorus 


78 


40.00 


Composition 


9 


4.61 


Conducting 


17 


8.71 


General Music 


64 


32.77 


Music History 


84 


43.08 


Orchestra 


32 


16.41 


Private lessons 


44 


22.56 


Small Ensembles 


96 


49.23 


Teaching Techniques (Methods) 


24 


12.30 


Theory 


106 


54.35 


Total 


608 


— 


Other 






Appreciation 


8 


4.10 


Class Lessons 


18 


9.23 


Sight Singing 


1 


.51 


Stage Band 


2 


1.02 


i - I . 

Total 


29 


— 


Omit 


1 7) 


' 3.59 


Total Responses 


637 


. 
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Extent of Employment: School Term 1965-66. 
— One-hunied and forty-six, or 72.3 percent of 
the 202 junior college music teachers were em- 
ployed to teach on a full-time basis and 16, or 7.9 
percent were employed to teach on a part-time 
basis. By consulting Table 24 it will be noted that 
40, or 19.8 percent of the respondents, omitted 
certain parts of the Item II responses. However, 
the proportion of 146 full-time teachers to 16 
part-time teachers was considered noteworthy. 

Due partially to errors in the listing in the 
official California School Directory of subjects 
taught and the possibility of changes in teaching 
assignments after the directory was printed, 5 
inviividuals who were not teaching at the junior 
college level were foimd to have been included in 
the sample. For statistical reasons the question- 
naires submitted by these respondents were not 
discarded. This was done on the assumption that 
they had previously taught music at the junior 
college level and their inclusion would not invali- 
date the findings. The teachmg activities of the 
25 teachers tallied under “Other grade levels 
taught” at the top of Table 24, have been deline- 
ated in the lower part of the same table. While 
only 5 teachers indicated that they were teaching 
on an extended-day plan, this, as weU as some of 
the unusual combinations of teaching assign- 
ments would seem to merit further and more 
detailed investigation. 

Reduction in Music Classes Taught. — The 
question, “Are you now teaching fewer music 
classes lhan you did during the past 2 years?” 
allowed for only a yes or no response. The re- 
sponses to this question may be found in Table 25. 

It must be granted that in some instances a 
qualified reply might have been more revealing. 
Situations where the response would have to be 
qualified to be true could account for the 26, or 
12.9 percent of the 202 music teachers, who 
omitted an answer to this question. 

The fact that 25, or 12.3 percent of the total 
sample replied in the affirmative was quite dis- 
turbing in the light of the general concern over 
the claimed reduction in all music teaching activi- 
ties in California. When the total 2V of 202 was 
reduced by the 26 who omitted reply and the 
percent of affirmative responses is based on an 2V 
of 176, this affirmative percent was increased to 
14.2. These data would tend to substantiate the 
rlaim that, in approxima’^ly one-sixth of the Cali- 
fornia Junior Colleges, the music offerings had 
been reduced in the past 2 years. 

Other Subjects Taught Besides Music . — 
Space was provided for the respondents to indi- 
cate any other subjects which they were presently 






teaching. In Table 26 will be found a rank order 
summary of these teaching activities or responsi- 
bilities. While it might be claimed that this list 
was a reflection of the breadth of capabilities of 
the individuals in this sample, it mi^t also be 
interpreted as a misuse of skilled music teaching 
ability. Further, it could mean that the subjects 
indicated were not being taught by teachers ex- 
pertly prepared in these specific subject areas. 

M interesting statistic was achieved when the 
percent of total replies to this qu^tion was cal- 
culated on an N of 176 (202 - 26 omit). This 
brought to light the fact that 15.9 percent of the 
total teaching time of this total sample was actu- 
ally spent teaching in areas other than music. The 
reader will find an interesting analogy to tins find- 
ing by referring to Table 25 dealing with reduc- 
tion in music classes taught. 



TABLE 24 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: EXTENT OF MUSIC TEACHING 

1V = 202 



Exttnf of Music Teaching 


Number 


Per Cent 


Full time (only) - 


146 


72.3 


Part time (only) 


16 


7.9 


Omitted time employed 


12 


S.9 


Omitted grade level of employment 


2 


1.0 


Omitted time and grade level 


1 


.5 


Other grade levels taught 


25 


12.4 


(See below) 






Total 


202 


100.0 


OTHER LEVELS INDICATED 




Extent of Music Teaching 


Number 


Per Cent 


Full time high school, part time junior 
college (extended day) 


5 


2.5 


Full time college 


4 


2.0 


Full time high school 


3 


1.4 


Full time high school and junior college 


2 


1.0 


Part time high school and junior college 


2 


1.0 


Full time junior high school and 
junior college 


1 


.5 


Full time elementary 


1 


.5 


Full time junior high school 


1 


.5 


Part time junior college and elementary 
music coordinator 


1 


.5 


Full time college and part time junior 
high school 


1 


.5 


Full time and part time junior college 




1 


and college 


1 


.5 


Part time university and junior college 


1 


.5 


College and junior college 


1 


.5 


5/6 high school and 1/5 junior college 


1 


.5 


Total 


25 


12.4 



41 



5 . 










TABLE 25 

JUNIOR COLUiOE: REDUCTION IN MUSIC 
CLASSES TAUGHT 



XctponM to quostlon “Am you 
now foochtng f^r mutic 
ckiMts than you did during 
tho post two yoan?” 


Number 


Percent 

N-202 


Percent 

N=^76 

(202-26) 


Yes 


25 


12.3 


14.2 


No 


151 


74.8 


85.8 


Omitted 


26 


12.9 


— 


Total 


202 


100.0 


100.0 



TABLE 26 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
OTHER THAN MUSIC 









t 

1 SuNect 

1 


Number 


Percent 
iY = 28 


1 Ccunseior 


7 


25.0 


^ : 

1 Psydiology 


3 


10.5 


1 Humanities 


3 


10.5 


i: Administrator ' 

< 


2 


7.2 


1 Business Communications 


2 


7.2 


1 English 


2 


7.2 


1 Audiovisual 


1 


3.6 


|. Typing 


1 


3.6 


1 Mathematics 


1 


3.6 


1 Oats Processing 


1 


3.6 


1 Effe^ive Study 


1 


3.6 


1 Orientation 


1 


3.6 


1 Persohal and SocibI Adjustment 


1 


3.6 


1 Old Testament History 


1 


3.6 


1 Introduction to Education 


1 


3.6 


1 Total 




28 


100.0 



I III. AREAS OF INADEQUACY IN 

I UNDERGRADUATE WORK 

\ Item Hi of the questionnaire was concerned 

I with the areas of inadequacy of undergraduate 
preparation which the sample had found in their 
I present music teaching position. Sixteen areas 

i were included for checking but space was also pro- 

I vided for listing of other areas. The distribution 
I of the replies may be found in Table 27. 

\ It was interesting to discover that 36, or 19.89 

I percent of the 181 respondents (202 — 21 omits), 

I wrote the word “none” in the blank space pro- 

! vided. If it were assumed that those who omitted 

? all responses to this section left it b l a nk because 

I they had felt no undergraduate education inade- 

I qudc^, a combination of these 21 with the 36 

[ “none” replies yielded a total of 57, which be- 

I com^ 28.2 percent based on an of 202. While 



thin larger percent might seem encouraging, it 
still could be interpreted as 71.8 percent of total 
sample felt inadequacies in their undergraduate 
preparation for teaching. 

The rank order of the areas of highest made- 
quacy was personal performance, with 41, or 22.65 
percent; music history, 37, or 20.44 percent; vocal 
techniques, 37, or 20.44 percent; foreign language, 
36, or 19.89 percent; arranging, 30, or 16.57 per- 
cent; and theory, 30, or 16.57 percent. 

The total of 390 tallies for all areas of under- 
graduate preparation inadequacy would indicate 
that each of the 202 junior college music teachers 
felt inadequate in an average of 1.93 areas. Fur- 
ther, when an N of 390 was used with a base of 
181 (202 - 21), the average areas per respondent 
becomes 2.15. 



TABLE 27 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: AREAS WHERE 



UNDERGRADUATE WORK WAS REPORTED AS 
INADEQUATE FOR PRESENT POSITION 



Area 


Number 


Percent 
2Y-1tl 
(202 - 21) 


Rank 

Order 


Arranging 


30 


16.57 


7 


Composition 


25 


13.71 


9 


Conducting 


30 


16.57 


7 


English 


7 


3.87 


14.5 


Foreign language 


36 


19.89 


4 


General educational practices 17 


9.39 


11.5 


Instrumental techniques 


24 


13.25 


10 


Music history 


37 


20.44 


2.5 


Music literature 


34 


18.76 


5 


Personal performance 


41 


22.65 


1 


Philosophy 


17 


9.39 


11.5 


Psychology 


T 


3.87 


14.5 


Sociology 


5 


2.76 


16 


Statistics 


8 


4.42 


13 


Theory 


30 


16.57 


7 


Vocal techniques 


37 


20.44 


2.5 


Total 


385 


— 




Other: 








Acoustics 


1 


.55 




Jazz 


2 


1.10 




Piano skill for violinist 1 


.55 




Sight reading 


1 


.55 




None 


36 


19.89 




Total 


41 


— 




Omit 

s 


121) 


— 




Total Responses 


426 


— 








IV. AREAS OF FUTURE NEEDS 

In Item IV of the questionnaire, the respond* 
ents were requested to ^^Check all areas in which 
you feel further knowledge and ability would aid 
materially in enhancing the quality of your teach- 
ing and prepare you for the type of position you 
ultimately desire.” Twelve areas were listed and 
space was provided for the addition of other areas. 
The complete responses may be found in Table 28. 

It will be noted that the replies tended to clus- 
ter around the 7 highest in rank order, as follows: 

Contemporary music, 78, or 41.27 percent 
General musicology, 53, or 28.04 percent 
Private music lessons, 50, or 26.45 percent 
Composing, 42, or 22.22 percent 
Ethno-musicology, 41, or 21.69 percent 
General music literature, 39, or 20.68 percent 

Fourteen areas other than those listed in the 
quentionnaire were voluntarily indicated. A total 
of 30 responsas were made to these 14 areas, lan- 
guages accounted for 7, or 23.33 percent of these 
additional 30 responses. 

Thirty junior college music teachers, or 14.85 
percent of this total sample of 202 indicated that 
they were not aware of any area which would en- 
hance the quality of their teaching. Thirteen, or 
6.43 percent of the total sample omitted a reply. 
The total number of respondents who indicated 
areas ol need was 159. This base number was 
achieved by subtracting these two types of tallies, 
“none” and “omit” from the 202, which was the 
base N for Sample II-A. The average number of 
per respondent to this was 2.97 (473 *r 159) . 
When the grand total of 503 areas was used with 
the total sample of 202, the number of areas per 
rei^iondent was 2.44 (576 -r* 202) . 

Volunteered Comments. — At the bottom of 
the questionnaire submitted to the junior coUege 
sample of music teachers was the following state- 
ment, “Your personal comments will be helpful. 
Please use reverse of this page.” Voluntary com- 
ments were made by 62, or 30.6 percent of the 202 
respondents. While no signature was requested, it 
was gratifying to discover that these personal 
comments were signed by 24, or 38.7 percent of 
the 62 who were sufficiently concerned or inter- 
ested to offer comments. These comments were 



helpful in formulating some of the basic recwn- 
T ne uda ti^^na ^i^diich may be found in the concluding 
chapter of this report. Refer to Appendix C for 
these quoted comments. 



TABLE 23 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: AREAS OF FUTURE NEED 







Percent 


lank 


Ana Ntmiiwr 


;v*ii9 

(202-13) 


Older 


Anthropology 


9 


4.76 


11 


Arranging 


38 


20.10 


7.5 


Composition 

Conducting techniquas and 


42 


22.22 


4 


exptriences 


38 


20.10 


7e5 


Contemporary music 


78 


41.27 


1 


Ensemble participation 


32 


16.93 


9 


Ethno-musicology 


41 


21.69 


5 


General music literature 


39 


20.68 


6 


General musicology 


53 


28.04 


2 


Privote music lessons 


50 


26.45 


3 


Psydiotogy 


16 


8.99 


10 


Sociology 


7 


3J0 


12 


Total 

Other: 


443 





4 


Avant garde 


1 


.53 




Administration/ public 


relations 


2 


1.06 




Administration: Personnel, 
budget and 


curriculum 


2 


1.06 




General cultural practices 


3 


1.58 




General educational 


practices 


1 


.53 




Improvisation 


1 


.53 




Instmmental cisssss 


(beginning) 


1 


.53 




Jazz performance 


techniques 


2 


1.06 




Languages 


7 


3.70 




Observation of master 


teachers 


1 


.53 




Piano master classes 


1 


.53 




Philosophy 


1 


.53 




Theory 


5 


2.64 




Statistics 


2 


1.06 




None 


30 


15.34 




Total 


60 


— 




Omit 


(13) 


— 




Total Responses 


503 


— 


















SUMMARY AND CONCLUStONS 



The analyzation of the . questionnaiie data 
supplied by the 202 junior college music teachers 
in Sample II«A, made it possible to extract de- 
scriptive information concerning the average or 
typical respondent. 

Typical Respondent. — This lypical person 
had earned a. bachelor degree either at a Califor- 
nia school or a school in some other state. If it 
had been earned at a school in another state, the 
school would be either in Illinois or New York. A 
master degr^ had been achieved at a California 
State College or University but no doctoral pro- 
gram was being pursued. The reasons given by 
this typical junior college music teacher for not 
pursuing an advanced degree were “Unnecessary 
for present position/* dhd “Lack of finances.** 



Two types of credentials were held by this typ- 
ical teacher: a General Secondary and a Special 
Secondary in Music. On the basis of these creden- 
tials, this typical junior college teacher had been 
hired to teach on a full-time basis. Three, or pos- 
sibly 4, different types of music activities were 
taught by tins one person: theory, small ensem- 
bles, music history, and/or choir or chorus. 

This typical respondent felt that his under- 
graduate work had been inadequate especially in 
personal performance, music history, vocal tech- 
niques, and/or foreign languages. His future 
needs were indicated as in Ihe areas of contem- 
porary music, general musicology, and more pri- 
vate music lessons. 











CHAPTER VI 



Presentation and Analysis of Questionnaire Data 

From High School Musk Teachers 



It was felt that those who had experienced 
college music education programs and who were 
teaching at the high school level should be qufili- 
fied to supply data which would be uniquely help- 
ful and which could serve comparison purposes. 

Source of the Sample. — The names of all 
those who were listed as teaching music cf any 
type at all California high schools in the x>fficial 
California School Directory, 1965-66, were ex- 
tracted. This yielded 112& names, which was the 
original total for Sample II-B. 

The Questionnaire. — A questionnaire, iden- 
tical to the one used with the junior college music 
teachers and presented in the preceding chapter, 
was used. 

The printed leaflet explaining the purpose of 
the Project and the method to be used was folded 
with the questionnaire. These two pieces of mate- 
rial, along with a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope, were mailed on March 11th, 1966, to the list 
of 1126 high school music teachers. 

It was assumed that all questionnaires were 
delivered as .lone were returned. Seven-himdred 
and fifty completed questionnaires, or 66.60 per- 
cent of Sample II-B, were received. The responses 
from these 760 questionnaires will constitute the 
remainder of this chapter. 

I. EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The information from Item' I dealing with 
schools attended, degrees earned, and degrees be- 
ing pursued gave a background for interpreting 
the remainder of the questionnaire data and for 
establishing a profile of those teaching music at 
California High Schools. 

Earned Bachelor and Master Degrees. — The 
data concerning the bachelor and master degrees 
whidh had been earned at California colleges and 
those granted by schools in other states may be 
found in Tables 29 and 30. ‘Phe same code pre- 
sented in Chapter III was used to identify and 
classify these schools according to fype. 

Bachelor Degrees. As 19, or 2.63 percent of 
''he total sample omitted data for this area, the JV 



TABLE 29 

HIGH SCHOOL: CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS WHERE 
BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES WERE EARNED 





Schpoi . 


Nimiber 

Bachelor' 

Degrees 


Number 

Master 

OegrejM 




Armstrong College 


I 






Cdlifbmid State College, Chico 


2i 


2 




Californio State College, Fresno 


26 


2 


** 


California State College, Fullerton' 


0 


1 


** 


California State College, Hayward 


1 


0 


** 


California State College, Humboldt 


10 


3 


** 


California State College, Long Beach 


13 


21 




California State College; Los Angeles > - 




; 29 


** 


California State College, Sacramento 


10 


17 


** 


California State College, San IHego 


13 


5 


** 


California State College, 


"r * 






San Fernando Valley 


2 


2 


** 


California State College, Sen Francisco 


A9 


26 


** 


California State College, San Jose 


50 


18 


- 


Chapman College 


3 


0 


* 


Claremont Graduate School and 




Y'' ' 




University Center 


0 


3 


- 


La Verne College 


1 


0 


# 


Los Angeles Conservatory 


3 


0 


: 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 


0 


1 . 


♦ 


Mills College 


3 


5 


- 


Occidental College 


17 


7 


- 


Pasadena College 


2 


0 


- 


Pepperdine College 


A 


1 


* 


Pomona College 


3 


0 


- 


San Francisco Theological Seminary 


0 


1 




Stanford University 


2 


5 


** 


University of California, Berkeley 


18 


4 


** 


University of Califomic, Los AJigeles 


49 

' i 


A 


** 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


9 


0 


- 


University of the Pacific 


33 


» 16 


- 


University of Redlands 


13 


6 


♦ 


University of Southern California 


43 


65 


* 


Westmount College 


2 


0 




Whittier College 


9 


1 




Total 


437 


247 




I 

I 

I 



I 

I 

I 

% 

r 



i 






f: 






f 
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for sj)e^c sample was reduced to 731 (760 - 
.19). It was intor^ting to note that 437 under- 
graduate degrees, or 59.93 percent of the re- 
spondents indicated that they had earned their 
undergraduate degrees at California schools. Two- 
hundred ninety-ibur, oi 40.22 percent had been 
earned in 34 states other than California. The 
rank order of the sfevien highest states was Kansas, 
with 24; Illinois, with 21; Ohio, with 19; Washing- 
ton and Iowa, with 18 each; New York, with 16; 
Minnesota, with 15; and Nebraska, with 14. 

Master Degrees. As 307 or 69.30 percent of the 
total s^ple either omitted a reply, or definitely 
in<hcatbd that they a master de- 

the-N for this area became 443 (760 - 307). 
Two-hnndr<^, forty-seven, or 66.75 percent of 
the^^m^ter degrees had been, earned at Califor- 
nia s^ookipne-hundred ninety-six, or 44.24 per- 
cent bad been granted by schools in 30 states 
other than California. The .rank order, of the 5 
hipest states was lUmois, with 28; New York, 
with 26; Qolorado, ,wiA 24; and Michigan and 
Washington, with 13 (^ch. 

: TABIE 30 

HIGH SCHOOtt"' SCHOOLS IN STATES OTHER 

THAN (^LIFORNiA WHERE BACHELOR AND 
MASTER DEGREES WERE EARNED 





ladielor 


Msufer 


School 


Degraes 


Degftet 


•r ■ * • V 


fio. 


Total 


No. 


Total 


AkdKNMI 










** Alabama State College 


1 




0 




** Auburn; University 


1 




1 








2 




1 


Arlsene 










** Arizona State University 


4 


- 


3 




** University of Arizona 


6 




4 








10 




7 


Aiksmsas 


' 








* College of the Ozarks 


1 




0 








1 




0 


Coleivde 










*■ Adams State College 


1 




4 




Colorado State College 


3 




12 




— Denver University 


1 




2 




*♦ University of Colorado 


4 




3 




** Western State College 


2 




3 








11 




24 


CennocHcoit 




St 






* University of Hartford 


0 




1 








0 




1 



School 



Socholor M«ltr 

Poflit* Dofl»oo> 

No. Tolol No. Tolol 



Hawaii 

*• University of Hawaii 



Idaho 

** 

* 

** 



Idaho Stole University 3 

North West Nozarene Cbllege 1 
Ricks College I 

University of Idaho 0 



Illinois 

# 

# 

# 



** 



** 



American Contervatory 
Bosh Conservatory 
Qiicago Music. College 
De Paul University 
Illinois Wesleyan Univei/sity 
Illinois State University 
at NomfKii 

Northern Illinois University 
Northwestern University 
University of Illinois 
Western Illinois Unh'irsity 



indhmo 



X 

A4t 



Ball State teachers (Allege 
Butler University 
Indiana State College 
Notr* Dome UnKrersity 
University of Indiana 
Valparizo University 



Iowa 









Central College 
Coo College 
Cornell College 
Drake University 
Luther College 
Marycrest College 
State College of Iowa 
Westmar College 
University of Iowa 



Kansas 






2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

i 

i 

9 

3 

i 



1 

2 
0 
2 

10 

2 



1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5 

2 

0 



Bethany College 2 

College of l^porla 1 

Port Hays State College 2 

Friends University 2 

Kansas State Teachers 

College S 



21 



17 



18 



0 

0 

0 

2 



0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

18 

4 

0 



1 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 



0 

0 

0 

0 









28 



12 



I 

I 

I 



ERIC 









TABLE 30-ConHnwN§ 





Bacheler 


Master 


School 


Degrees 


Degrees 




Ne. 


Told 


No. 


Total 


~ Southwestern College 


1 




0 




— Sterling College 


1 




0 




** University of Kansas 


6 




2 




** Wichita State University 


4 




3 








24 




6 


!?entucky 










Kenhrcky Wesleyan College 


1 




0 




~ Transytvanlo College 


1 




0 








2 




0 


Leulskma 










** Louisiana State University 


0 




1 




Xovier University of 










Louisiana 


1 




0 








1 




1 


Maryland 










** University of Maryland 


1 




0 








1 




0 


Mossodiwsetlt 










* Boston University 


0 




2 




•• Eastern Nozarene College 


1 




0 




# New England Conservatory 


2 




1 








3 




3 


Mtditfon 










*♦ Michigan State University 


1 


- 


2 




University of Michigan 


7 




11 




Wayne State University 


2 




0 




♦* Western Michigan University 


1 




0 








11 






MInnmNi 










— Concordia College 


1 




0 




ifamline University 


2 




1 




— Macalester College 


1 




0 




# McPhail Conservatory 


2 




0 




** Minnesoto State College 


1 




0 




"* Moorhead State College 


1 




0 




St. Cloud State College 


0 




1 




- St. Olaf College 


2 




0 




** University of Minnesota 


4 




0 




-• Winona State College 


1 




0 








15 




2 


Missouri 










*♦ Central Missouri State 










Collage 


2 




0 




~ Gulver*Stockton College 


1 




0 




Drury College 


1 




1 




-■ North West Missouri 










State College 


4 




0 




♦ * University of Missouri 


3 




1 




— ' Westminster College 


2 




0 





2 





lecheler 




Sebeel 


Degree? 


Dagreee 




Ne. 


Tetal 


Ne. 


Total 


Mentana 










** Montana State University 


1 




0 




** University of Atontana 


3 




3 




Western Montana Allege 


1 




0 








5 




3 


Nebraska 










** Chadron State College 


1 




0 




- Hastings Collie 


1 




0 




Kearney State Collage 


1 




0 




Peru State College 


2 




0 




** University of Ndsraska 


8 




4 




+ University of Omaha 


1 




0 


1 


Wayne State Collage 


0 




3 








14 




7 


New Mexico 










** Eastern New AAexico 






^ y 




University 


1 




■, 2 




** University of New Mexico 


1 




1 








2 




3 


Nevada 










*• University of Nevada 


0 




.1 








0 




1 


New York 










# Eastman Sd)oot of ^sic 


2'’ 




0 




* Ithaca College 


2 




6 




New York Stoto Teodwrs 










College 


1 




1 




* New York University 


3 




i.4-- 




~ Nyack Miuionasy College 


1 


A ' 






+ Qu^s College 


1 








* Rertbelaor Polytechnic 




^ V 






institute 


1 




■ ... .0^ 


t 


*• Stole University at Potsdam 


2 




1’ 




* Syracuse University 


'■ > 1 '■ 


K 


0 




* Teachers College Columbia 




’ 






University 


1 




17 




* Union Theological binary 


b 




1 




* y.iivorsity of Rochester 


0 




1 




- Wagner College 


1 




0 




y, f 




15 




26 


North Coretiiw 










- Davidson College 






0 








, ' l' 




0 ; 


North Dakota 










** University of North Dakota 


1 




r-0-- 








1 




0 

■c 



OM» 

# Baldwin WaitoM ‘ 

Conttrvotory 1 0 

- Capitol UnWtriity 1 0 



13 





X 



TABLE 30-ConHnu«d 



' . • 


Eodieler 


Master 


Schod ' 


'Degrees 


Degrees 


• 


No. 


Total 


No. Total 


# Cincinnati Conservatory 


2 




0 


** Kent State University 


3 




2 


* Oberiin College 


1 




2 


— Ohio Northern University 


2 




0 


*♦ Ohio State'. UniversIty 


4 




2 


— Ohio Wesleyan Univerelty 


1 




0 , 


— Otterbein College 


1 


V 


0 


+ University of Cincinnati 


0 




1 


* Wertern Reserve University 


1 




1 


— Wooster College 


1 




0 


* Youngstown University 


1 




p 






19 , 


8 


OkloheiRfl 








*,* Oklahoma State College 


3 




0 


— fillips University 


2 




0 > . 


*♦ University of Oklahoma 


0 




2 


— University of Tulsa 


1 




2 






6 


4 


Ongen 








— Lewis and Clark College 


3 




0 . 


** Oregon State University 


1 




0 


f* Sootherri Ojegon State 








College 


2 




0 


♦♦ University of Oregon 


4 




3 


; University of Portland 


i 




0. 


— Wilfan^ette University 


1 




. 


i 4 




12 . 


3 


Pennsyivonta 


-■ 


- 




* Cartiegie institute of 








Technology 


1 


, * ^ 


0 


t Duquesne University 


2 


f 


0 


Indiana State Ccilage of 








Pennsylvania 


. 1 


■ - . 


0 . 


— Lebanon Valley College 


1 . 




0 


** Pennsylvania State 




V 




University 


1 




• It 


“=• West Chester State ^allege ... 






p 






• .7 i 


: 1 


South Dak^ 




' ' 




Black Kills Teachers College 


1 




0 


— Dakota Wesleyan University 


1 




0 


** South Dokota State 








University 


1 




0 


•= South Dakota Teachers 








College 


2 




. r . . 


** University of South Dakota 


r 1 




3 


X- t 




6 


4 


Tennessee 








— Bethel College 


1 




p 


* Fisk University 


1 




. P 


• * 




2 


0 







‘ ...... 


Bachelor 


Moster 


Sdioof 


Oegraes - - 


Degrees 




No. 


Total 


No. 


Total 


Toxas 


. 








— Baylor University 


0 


• • ' ■ 


2 




=* East Texas State College 


1 




0 




— McMurry College . 


i 




0 




= North Texas State 










University 


2 




2 




** Texas College of Arts 










and industries 


1 




0 




** Texas Technological College 


• 1 




0 




♦* Texas Western College 


2 




0 




** University of Texas 


0 




1 








8 




5 . 


Utah 


' ; 




.S' 




— Brigham Young University 


7 




'4 ' 




** University of Utah 


3 




2 




Utah State University 


4 




2 








14 






Washington 










== control Washington State 










College 


2 




0 




— Eastern Washington State 










College 


0 




1 




: Gohzoga University 


1 


{* ' ^ 


0 




- Pacific Lutheran College 


1 




0 


- 


"j- University of Puget Sound 


1 




0 




♦♦ ■ University of Washington 


8 




7 




*♦ Washington State University 


1 




2 




== Western Washington State 










College 


1 




3 ' 




- Whitworth College ■ 


. 3 




0 ■ 








18 




13 


West Virginia 










=■ Fairmont State College 


1 




Oa; 


ft' ' 


** University of West Virginia 


0 


. , 4 


:1 ■■ 








T 


i * " t ' ^ 


1 


Wisconsin 










♦♦ University of Wisconsin 










Ot Milwaukee 


T 




0 • 




=* Wisconsin State University 


2 




0 












0 


Wyoming ^ 










♦♦ University of Wyoming 


2 . 




1 




... . 


- f( 


2 




1 


Unlisted 










Azusa College 


1 




0 ■ 


'1 


Tabor College 






1.0"' 


* ./ 






2 ,V 


. ^ 


0 


Total of All States Exclusive 










of COllfomia 




294 . 




196 


Califomta^Totals (See Table 29) 




437 




247 


Omit and/or none 




. 1? ' 


' 4 . ^ ' • 

• <* «• •* 


307 


Grand Total 




750 




750 














Classification of Schools Granting Bachelor 
and Master Degrees According to Type, — The 
same source was used for classifying the schools 
granting the bachelor and master degrees earned 
by fbiR sample of high school music teachers as 
was stated in previous chapters. These granting 
schools have been grouped according to the same 
7 types of schools as was used previously arid the 
total distribution may be found in Table 31. 

The highest rank order of the 2 types of 
schools granting bachelor degrees was State Col- 
leges and/or Universities, with 424, or 56.53 per- 
cent; and Private Protestant, with 153, or 20.40 
percent. The highest rank order of the 2 types of 
schools granting master degrees was State Col- 
leges and/or Universities, with 235, or 31.34 per- 
cent; and Private Secular, with 123, or 16.40 






percent. 

It was- interesting to develop the following 
data concerning the 3 types of tax supported 
schools and the 5 non-tax supported. 



DtgrM» 


Tax Non-Tax 

Supported Supported 


Omit 


Total 


Bachelor 


469 


260 


19 


, 748* 


Master 


269 


174 


307 


750 


Total 


738 


434 


326 


1498 




*N = 760 


-2 unclassified 


= 748 




TABLE 31 

HIGH SCHOOL: TYPE OF SCHOOL WHERE 



BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES WERE EARNED 





Type of Sdiool 


. Bachelor 
Degrees 


Master 

Degrees 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


# 


Conservatory . 


14 


1.87 


,3 


.40 


+ 


Municipal 


2. 


.26, 


2 


.26 


t 


Priyatp .(Catholic) 


10 


1.33 


. 3 


.40 


♦ 


Private (Professional) 


1 


.13 


0 


.00 




Private (Protestant) 


153 


20.40 


45 


6.00 


' ♦ 


Private (Secular) 


82 


10.94 


123 


16.40 


«4t 


State College and/or 












University 


424 


56.54 


235 


31.34 




State Teachers College 


43 


5.74 


32 


4.26 




Unclassified 


2 


.26 


0 


.00 




Omit 


19 


2.53 


307 


40.94 




, . , Total 


750 


100.00 


750 


100.00 



Doctorates Completed. — Nine high school 
music teachers reported that they had completed 
a doctorate. According td type of degree; they 
were as follows: 3 were Doctors of Education; 3 
were Doctors^of Musical Arts; and 3 were Doctors 
of Philosophy, Pour of these doctorates had been 
earned at California schools; University of South- 






em California, 3 D.MAi.; and Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1 Ph.D. Rve doctorates had been earned at 
schools in other states: Colorado State College, 1 
Ed.D.; Columbia University, 1 Ph.D.; Cincinnati 
University, 1 Ed.D.; and State Universify of Iowa, 
1 Ph.D. 

Graduate Degrees in Progress. — In Table 32 
will be foimd the total data concerning the various 
types of graduate degrees reported as being pur- 
sued and the schools at which the work was being 
done. Four-hundred and sevenfy, or 62.2 percent 
of the 750 total sample, indicated tiiat they were 
not pursuing any type of graduate degree. Re- 
sponses were omitted by 40, or 5.3 percent of this 
Sample II-B. 

The following has been presented as a sum- 
ma::y of the 231 graduate degrees in progress. 
[750- (470+ 40 + 9)1 



Dsttrees 


Number 


Percent 


M.A. 


183 


79.22 


Mus.D. 


18 


7.80 


EdD. 


15 


6.49 


Ph,D. 


12 


5.19 


D.M,A. 


3 


1.30 


Total 


231 


100.00 


TABLE 32 




HIGH SCHOOL: 


SCHOOLS AND TYPE^ 



OF DEGREES IN PROGRESS 





School 

-ic , 


Type of 

Degree 


Number 




Adams State College • y •' 


M.A. 


1 


** 


Alameda State College . , 


. MA 


1 


** 


Arizona State College 


M.A. 


2 




Brigham Young University 


M.A. 


1 


** 


California State College. Chico 


M.A. 


1.0 


** 


California State College. Fresno 


, M.A. 


7 


** 


California State Callege. Hayward 


M.A. 


4 


** 


California State College. Long Beach 


M.A. 


10 




California State College. Los Angeles 


M.A. 


14 




California State College. Sacramento 


M.A. 


10 


** 


California State College. San Diego 


M.A. 


- 6 




California State College. 








San Fernando Valley 


MA 


1 




California State College. San Francisco 


M.A. 


17 




California State College. Son Jo«e 


M.A. 


10 




California State College, Stanislaus 


M.A, 


2 


— 


Chapman College 


M.A.' 


1 


# 


Cincinnati Ginservdtory of Music 


M.A. 


1 


* 


Claremont Graduate Sdiool and 








'University Center 


M.A. 


- 1 


~ -j 


Cbl lege of Holy Names • 


M.A 


I 




Colorado State Colfege 


M.A 


•u. 1 



49 



H 



ERIC. 



























TABLE 32-ConHnued 





Sdiool 


Type«f 

Degree 


NumiMr 


i 


Immaculate Heart College 


M.A. 


1 




Montana State University 


Mus.D. 


1 




Northorn Illinois University 


M.A. 


1 




North Texas State University 


Ed.D. 


1 


— 


Occidental College 


M.A. 


2 


** 


Southern Illinois University 


Ph.D. 


1 


** 


Southern Oregon College 


M.A. 


1 


* 


Stanford University 


M.A. 


1 






D.M.A. 


1 






Ed.D. 


1 


** 


University of Arizona 


M.A. 


1 






D.M.A. 


1 


** 


University of California/ Berkeley 


M.A. 


1 






Ed.D. 


2 


** 


University of California/ Los Angeles 


MA. 


4 






Ed.D. 


4 






Ph.D. 


1 


** 


University of Californio, Santa Barbara 


M.A. 


1 


** 


University of Colorado 


Ph.D. 


1 


** 


University of Indiana 


Mus.D. 


1 


** 


University of Michigan 


M.A. 


1 


** 


University of Minnesota 


M.A. 


1 


** 


University of Oregon 


Ed.D. 








Mus.D. 


1 




University of the Padfic 


M.A. 


3 






Ed.D. 


1 


* 


University of Southern California 


M.A. 


7 






Ph.D. 


1 






O.M.A. 


1 






Ed.p. 


5 






Mus.D. 


8 




University of Utah 


M.A. 


2 




University of West Virginia 


Ph.D. 


1 


** 


Washington State University 


Ph.D. 


1 




Omitted Name of School and/or Degree 


M.A. 


55 






Ph.D. 


6 


• 




Mus.D. 


7 




Total 


— 


231 




None 


— 


470 




Completed doctorotes 


— 


9 




Omit 


— 


40 




Total 


— 


750 



. Reasons for Not Presently Pursuing a Gradu- 
ate Degree. — Twelve reasons were stated on the 
questiionnaiie and the respondent was asked to 
check ‘‘All reasons why you are not now pursuing 
a graduate, degree.” A space was available for the 
edition of other reasons. There were 238 omis- 
sions which reduced the N to 512 (750 - 238) . Of 
the 1212 total responses ‘^Lack of time” was given 
281 tinaes, or 23.18 percent. Next in rank order 



50 



o 

ERIC 



were “Unnecessary for present position,” with 
223, or 18.39 percent; “Lack of finances,” with 
183, or 15.14 percent; and “Personal responsibili- 
ties,” with 163, or 13.45 percent. The complete 
distribution of reasons may be found in Table 33. 



TABLE 33 

HIGH SCHOOL: REASONS FOR NOT NOW 
PURSUING A GRADUATE DEGREE 







P«reont of 


Porcant of 




Rtasons indicattd 


Number 


Rtspond* 

•nfs 

N = 512 


Rosponsts 

N - 1212 


Rank 


Age 


76 


14.84 


6.27 


6 


Don’t want to do research 


28 


5.46 


2.31 


11 


Discouraged by advisor 


6 


.12 


.50 


10 


Lack of finances 


183 


35.72 


15.14 


3 


Lack of time 


281 


54.65 


23.18 


1 


Language requirements 


50 


9.76 


4.12 


7 


Not interested 


81 


-15.82 


6.68 


5 


Oral and/or written 
examination 


requirements 


27 


5.27 


2.21 


12 


Personal responsibilities 


163 


31.83 


13.45 


4 


Physical condition 
Thesis or dissertation 


5 


.09 


.41 


13 


requirements 


44 


8.68 


3.63 


9 


Unnecessary for present 


position 


223 


43.55 


18.39 


2 


Other 


45 


8.79 


3.11 


8 


Total 


1212 




100.00 





Forty-five teachers, or 8.98 percent of the re- 
spondents, took time to indicate other reasons for 
not engaging in graduate work. While it was felt 
that some of these reasons might have been logic- 
ally tallied as one or more of the given reasons, the 
entire list of additional reasons volunteered by 
the respondents has been included. These rea- 
sons should be given serious consideration by 
administrators and graduate school officials. 

1. Residence requirement. 

2. Afraid couldn’t qualify. 

3. Just finished M.A. and want to rest a year. 

4. No graduate music degrees offered by college in area 
where teaching. 

5. Plan to start this summer. 

6. Have been dilatory. 

7. Don’t like emphasis on dissertation format and in- 
ferior college teaching. 

Duties take 12 hrs. a day. — nine months and many 
week ends! 

Can’t see any advantage to be gained. 

10. Inadequate advising. 

11. Not of value. 

Poor calibre of college doctoral teachers. 

Value to my position not worth time and effort, 
would not get enough education from the work. 



8 . 



9. 



12 

13 















'A', 






14. Many unneeded covurses in musicology. 

15. Desire other field in case music is dropped from 
California high schools. 

16. Prefer independent study in several areas. 

17. Prefer to attend workshops. 

18. My children need my time. 

19. Difficulty of being proficient in harmony, counter- 
point, etc., after years of non-use. 

20. Not interested in a Ph.D. because I t hink it is not 
necessary to have to conduct an orchestra for a voice 
major. 

21. Required courses completely unrelated to any prac- 
tical classroom application. 

22. Lack of qualified and inspiring devoted instructors, 
perhaps due to low college salaries. 

23. Difficult for voice major. 

24. Not worth expenditure in relation to return. 

25- Refusal of District to grant sabbaticaL 

26. Prefer to have meaningful courses instead of the 
busy-work type of graduate work I have experienced. 

27. No salary advantage. 

28. ‘Too much ado about nothing.” 

29. No relation between doctoral program and position. 

30. Must work during summer to support family. 

31. Unrealistic curriculum. 

32. Prefer to Ttiaintain my professional performance. 

33. Don’t feel talented enough to benefit. 

34. Prefer high school to college teaching because it pays 
better. 

35. Lose too many credits due to elapsed time. 

36. Can’t find an interesting program. 

37. Am dianging from music to acadennc subject. 

38. No advantage in Ph.D. in Ivlusic. 

39. Prefer to broaden into area of humanities rather 
than to specialize more in music. 

40. Lack of faculty understanding. 

41. Why study more when mue’C teaching is nearly 
obsolete? 

42. Non-vital graduate program. 

43. Don’t like types of courses offered. 

44. Want more practical courses. 

45. Research lacking in practical application and lan- 
guage requirements are mere tradition. 

Types of Credentials Held. — The Certifica- 
tion dilema in California was described in the pre- 
ceding chapter and a table was presented there to 
show the kinds of credentials and numbers of cre- 
dentials held by junior college music teachers. 
One hundred and fifty-six high school music 
teacher respondents omitted credential informa- 
tion. Due to the size of the high school sample, it 
was deemed more effective to arrange the creden- 
tial data from the 594 (750 - 156) high school 
music teachers in rank order of times each type of 
credential was reported. In Table 34, a glance will 
reveal that the credentials held by the most high 
school music teachers were the Special Secondary 
in Musk and the General Secondary with 368 and 
362, or 39.84 and 39.19 percent, respectively. 
Third in rank order was the General Elementary 
credential with 41, or 4.43 percent. The 594 high 
school music teachers supplying credential data 




held a total of 924 credentials or an average 1.55 
credentials per teacher. 



TABLE 34 

HIGH SCHOOL: CREDENTIALS 
HELD ACCORDING TO TYPE 



Typo of Crtdontlal Hoid Numbtr 


Percent of 
Respondents 
N = 594 
(750 >156) 


* 

Percent of 
Responses 
N = 924 


Special Music (secondary) 


368 


62.96 


39.84 


General Secondary 


362 


60.94 


39.19 


General Elementary 


41 


6.90 


4AZ 


Junior High School 


25 


4.20 


2.70 


General School Administration 


21 


3.53 


2.27 


Supervision 


15 


2.52 


1.62 


Secondary Administration 


13 


2.19 


1.40 , 


Supervision (special music) 


10 


1.68 


1.09 


General Pupil Personnel Service 


9 


1.51 


.97 


Junior College 


9 


1.51 


.97 


Provisional 


9 


1.51 


.97 


Special Secondary 






.76 


(instrumental) 


7 


1.17 


Genera! Secondary Provisional 


6 


1.01 


.65 


Partial Standard Secondary 








Music 


5 


.84 


.54 


Driver Education 


3 


.50 


.32 


Elementary Administration 


3 


.50 


.32 


General Secondary in English 


3 


.50 


.32 


Special Subject Supervision 


3 


.50 


.32 


Temporary Secondary 


2 


.33 


.22 


Adult Education 


1 


.17 


.11 


California Emergency 


1 


.17 


.11 


Child Welfare 


1 


.17 


.11 


Counselling 


1 


.17 


.11 


Elementary' Supervision 


1 


.17 


.11 


General Secondary in Music 








and Art 


1 


.17 


.11 


Provisional Pupil Personnel 








Service 


1 


.17 


.11 


Safety Education 


1 


.'.7 


.11 


Special Limited Secondary 




.17 


.11 


in Music 


1 


Special Secondary (voice) 


1 


.17 


.11 


Omit 


(156) 




.11 


Total responses 


924 




100.00 



II. PRESENT TEACHING ACTIVITIES, 1965-66 

Item II of the questionnaire sought data con- 
cerning the extent of employment; the land of 
schools where the respondents taught; and the 
specific teaching activities in which this siunple of 
750 music teachers were engaged. 

A list of 11 music teaching a(.*tivities was given 
in the questionnaire and the respondent was re- 
quested to check all those areas he was presently 
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teaching. Space was allowed for the listing of 
“Subjects other than music which you now 
teach.” In order to achieve data concerning the 
possible reduction of music acti\ities, the ques- 
tion, “Are you now teaching fewer music classes 
than you id during the past 2 years?” was in- 
cluded 

Music Teaching Activities, — In Table 35, 
will be foimd the data concerning the 11 music 
teaching areas which were listed in the question- 
naire for checking. Twenty teachers omitted this 
part of the questionnaire entirely which gave an IV 
of 730 (750 - 20) . As a total of 2058 music activ- 
ities were indicated by the respondents, this gave 
an average of 2.82 different activities per teacher. 

It will be noted that these 730 responding 
teachers engaged in a total of 2011 music ac- 
tivities in the 11 stated areas. The 5 highest in 
rank order were choir or chorus with 451, or 61.78 
percent; band, with 425, or 59.59 percent; small 
ensembles, with 321, or 43.97 percent; orchestra, 
with 226, or 30.96 percent; and general music, 
with 160, or 21.92 percent. 

Thirteen additional teaching activities were 
listed by the sample and this accounted for 47 re- 
sponses. The 2 highest in rank order were piano 
class, with 12, or 1.64 percent; and coordinator 
and/or supervisor, with 11, or 1.51 percent. 

Extent of Employment: School Term 1965’66. 
— As may be seen in Table 36, some respondents 
gave incomplete or partial information concerning 
employment. In order to utilize aU data supplied, 
an IV of 750 was used. Six hundred and sixty-six 
or 88.14 percent of this total Sample II-B were 
employed to teach music on a full-time basis at 
the high school level and only 7, or .93 percent 
tau^t part-time only in high school. However, 
43, or 5.73 percent indicated other combinations 
of grade level assignment. Only 6, or .8 omitted 
a reply to this question. There was evidence that 
severed of these teachers were working under the 
extended-day plan. It was assumed that unavoid- 
able errors in the official source of the sample list 
or assignment changes made after the directory 
was printed accounted for the inclusion of 3 full- 
time elementary teachers in the group. 

Reduction in Music Classes Taught. — The 
questionnaire allowed for only a yes or no re- 
sponse to the question, “Are you now teaching 
fewer music classes than you did during the past 
2 years?”. These total data may be found in Table 
37. 

It should be recognized that in some instances 
a qualified reply might have been more revealing 
and this may have been partially responsible for 
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some of the 77, or 10.26 percent of the sample 
who omitted an answer to this question. 

By reducing the IV to 673 (759 - 77) , the 135 
affirmative replies were found to be 20.05 per- 
cent of the actual responses. The 538 negative 
tallies with this N would be 79.95 percent. These 
numbers and percents should be compared with 
those given in Table 36 which were computed on 
an IV of 750. These data would further substanti- 
ate the claim made in connection with this area 
for junior college music teachers in Chapter V, 
namely, that in approximately one-fifth of the 
California high schools, music classes have been 
reduced in the past two yeais. 

TABLE 35 

HIGH SCHOOL: MUSIC TEACHING AaiVITIES 



Activity 


Number 


Pcrctnt ef 
R*spondtnts 
N = 730 
(750-20) 


Ronk 


Band 


425 


59.59 


2 


Choir or chorus 


451 


61.78 


1 


Composition 


15 


2.Q5 


11 


Conducting 


40 


5.48 


9 


General music 


160 


21.92 


5 


Music history 


97 


13.29 


8 


Orchestra 


226 


30.96 


4 


Private lessons 


138 


18.90 


6 


Small ensembles 


321 


43.97 


3 


Teaching techniques 


16 


2.19 


10 


Theory 


122 


16.71 


7 


Total 


2011 


— 




Other 








Appreciation 


3 


1.10 




Coordinator and/or 








supervisor 


11 


1.51 




Elementary grade music 


2 


.27 




Elementary instrumental 


1 


.14 




Instrumental class 


2 


.27 




Junior high school 








Instrumental 


1 


.14 




Orchestration 


1 


.14 




Organ class 


1 


.14 




Piano class 


12 


1.64 




Special music project 


1 


.14 




Stage band 


3 


.41 




Verse choir 


1 


.14 




Voice class 


3 


.41 




Total 


47 


— 




Omit 


(20) 


2.74 




Total Responses 


2058 


— 




Average {N = 730) 


2.82 


— 
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TABLE Sd 

HIGH SCHOOL: EXTENT OF MUSIC TEACHING 



Extant Qf Empfoyfntnt 


Number 
N = 750 


Percent- 


Full time (only) 


661 


88.14 


Full time (no school or grade indicated] 


32 


4.27 


Part time (only) 


7 


.93 


Port time (no school indicated) 


1 


.13 


Omitted time and grade level 


6 


.80 


Other grade levels taught 
(See Below] 


43 


5.73 


Total 


750 


100.00 



OTHER LEVELS INDICATED AS TAUGHT BY 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS 

Extent of Employmont Numbor Percent 



Full time high school and part junior college 


13 


1.73 


Full time high school and grade school 


8 


1.07 


Full time high school and junior high 


7 


.93 


Full time coordinator and/or supervisor 


5 


.67 


Full time elementary 


3 


.40 


Full time high school, junior high, and 






elementary 


2 


.27 


Part time high school and part time 






elementary 


2 


.27 


Full time elementary and part high school 


1 


.13 


Full time high school and adult education 


1 


.13 


Full time high school and supervision 


1 


.13 


Total 


43 


5.73 



TABLE 37 

HIGH SCHOOL: REDUCTION OF 
MUSIC CLASSES SINCE 1964 



Response to Question "Are 
you now teaching fewer 
music classes than you did 
during post two years?” 


Number 


Percent 
N = 750 


Percent 
N = 673 


Yes 


135 


18.00 


20.05 


No 


538 


71.73 


79.95 


Omit 


77 


10.27 




Total 


750 


100.00 


100.00 



Other Subjects Taught Besides Music. — The 
respondents were asked to “List subjects other 
than music which you now teach.” Two-hundred 
thirty-seven high school music teachers omitted 
a response and 220 indicated that they taught 
only music. As shown in Table 38, a total of 51 
different subjects or activities, exclusive of music, 
were indicated and these produced a total of 353 
tallies. 












The rank order of the 5 hipest areas was Eng- 
lish, with 74, or 20.95 percent; ma^ematics, with 
44, or 12.73 percent; study hil, 'swth 43, or 12.17 
percent; world history, with 20, or 5.66 percent; 
and driver training, with 19, or 5.38 percent. 

While it might be claimed that this list was a 
reflection of the breadth of capabilities of the high 
school music teachers of this sample, it might also 
be interpreted as a misuse of skilled teaching abil- 
ity. Farther, it could mean that the subjects indi- 
cated were not being taught by teachers expertly 
prepared in these specific subject areas. 

An interesting statistic was achieved when 
the percent of total replies to this question was 
calculated on an N of 513 (750 ~ 237 omit). This 
brought to light the fact that 88.83 percent of the 
total teaching time of this total sample was ac- 
tually spent teaching in areas other than music. 

III. AREAS OF INADEQUACY IN 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK 

Sixteen areas were included in the question- 
naire which the high school music teacher might 
check to indicate an inadequacy for their present 
music position which they felt was due to their 
undergraduate preparation. The distribution of 
the replies may be found in Table 39. 

It was interesting to discover that 61, or 9.66 
percjnt of the 631 respondents (750 - 119 omits) , 
wrote the word “none” in the blank space pro- 
vided. If it were assumed that those who oriutted 
all responses to this section left it blank because 
they felt no imdergraduate education inadequacy, 
a combination of these 119 “omits” with the 61 
“none” replies yielded a total of 180, which be- 
comes 24 percent based on an IV of 750. Converse- 
ly, this would mean that 76 percent of the total 
sample indicated some area of undergraduate 
preparation inadequa^r. 

The rank order of the highest areas of inade- 
quacy were vocal techniques, with 215, or 34.07 
percent of total responses; music literature, with 
184, or 29.16 percent; arranging, with 183, or 
29.00 percent; and instrumental techniques, with 
120, or 19.01 percent. 

The total of 1510 tallies for all areas of under- 
graduate preparation inadequacy would indicate 
that each of the 750 high school music teachers 
felt inadequate in an average of 2.01 »ireas. Fur'- 
ther, when an N of 1510 was used with a base of 
631 (750 - 119 omits), the average areas per re- 
spondent becomes 2.4. 
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TABLE 38 

HI6H SCHOOL: SUBJEaS TAUGHT 
OTHER THAN MUSIC 



TABLE ;38-CpntInu«d 







Fbrcenlef 


Percent of 






lespendents 


Respansus 


Subl«ct Aim Nu:nMr 


N =s 513 


N= 353 






(750 - 237) 


(410-457) 


English 


74 


14.42 


20.95 


Moth.ematics 


44 


8.S7 


12.73 


Study Hall 


43 


8.38 


12.17 


World history 


20 


3.89 


5.66 


Driver training 


19 


3.70 


5.38 


Counselling 


15 


2.92 


4.24 


U.S. history 


13 


2.53 


3.68 


World geography 


12 


2.32 


S.39 


Typing 


10 


1.93 


2.83 


Physical education 


8 


1.56 


2.26 


Social studies 


8 


1.56 


2.26 


Drama 


7 


1.36 


1.93 


Director of student activities 


5 


.97 


1.41 


General business 


5 


.97 


1.41 


German 


5 


.97 


1.41 


Humanities 


4 


.77 


1.13 


Photography 


4 


.77 


1.13 


Public speaking 


4 


.77 


1.13 


Social Kience 


4 


.77 


1.13 


Biology 


3 


.58 


.84 


Bookkeeping 


3 


.58 


.84 


Physics 


3 


.58 


.84 


Art 


2 


.39 


.56 


Business law 


2 


.39 


.56 


Language arts 


. 2 


.39 


.56 


Library 


2 


.39 


.56 


Lunch supervision 


2 


.39 


.56 


Shorthand 


2 


.39 


.56 


Spanish 


2 


.39 


.56 


Tennis (coach) 


2 


.39 


.56 


Aero science 


1 


.19 


.28 


Ancient history 


1 


.19 


.28 


/ipplied science 


1 


.19 


.28 


Dasketball (coach) 


1 


.19 


.28 


Ceramics 


1 


.19 


.28 


Ovics 


1 


.19 


.28 


'Zdnsuitont of Federal Project 


T 


.19 


.28 


ISrafting 


1 


.19 


.28 


Ifccnomics 


1 


.19 


.28 


iriectricity 


1 


.19 


.28 


French 


1 


.19 


.28 


Geology 


1 


.19 


.28 


Health 


1 


.19' 


.28 


industrial arts 


1 


.19 


.28 


Journalism 




.19 


.28 


Mechanical drawing 


1 


.19 


.28 


Phynical science 


1 


.19 


.28 







Percent of 


Percent of 


Subject Area 


Number 


Respondents 

N-513 


Responses 
N = 353 


* 




(750 - 237) 


(810 - 457) 


Psychology 


1 


.19 


.28 


Safety education 


1 


.19 


.28 


Swimming (coach) 


1 


.19 


.28 


Track 


1 


.19 


.28 


Total 


(353) 




100.00 


None 


220 




— 


Omit 


237 




— 


Total 


(457) 






Total 


810 







None (220) + omit (237) = 467 

TABLE 39 

HIGH SCHOOL: AREAS WHERE UNDEf^GRADUATE 
WORK WAS INADEQUATE FOR PRESSNt POSITION 

PercMt} 



Repotted Areas of Undeigroduate 
Woik Inadequacy 


Number 


N=! 631 
(750-119) 


Arranging 


183 


29.00 


Composition 


92 


14.58 


Conducting 


90 


14.26 


English 


27 


4.27 


Foreign languages 


67 


10.61 


General educational practices 


85 


13.47 


Instrumental techniques 


120 


19.01 


Music history 


87 


13.78 


Music literature 


184 


29.16 


Personal performance 


69 


10.93 


Philosophy 


60 


9.50 


Psydiology 


30 


4.75 


Sociology 


16 


2.53 


Statistics 


32 


5.07 


Theory 


• 63 


9.98 


Vocal techniques 


215 


34.07 


Total 


1420 


— 


Other: 


Administration 


6 


.95 


AudiO'Visual equipment 


2 


.31 


Band maneuver!; 


11 


1.74 


Contemporary music 


1 


.15 


Counseling and guidance 


3 


.47 


.Creativity 


1 


.15 


Humanities 


. - 3 


.47 


Instrument repair 


7 


i.10 


' Learning theory • 


1 


.15 . 


Musicology 


3 


.47 



El^C-r^ 







TABLE 39-ConHnutd 



Rtporitd Atms of llndtrgroduoto 
Work Inodtquacy 


Number 


Percent 

27-631 

1750-119) 


Opera 


1 


.15 


Organization 


1 


.15 


Pedagogy 


1 


.15 


Performance standards 


1 


.15 


Personal relations 


5 


.79 


Piano 


18 


2.85 


PractiQB teaching 


2 


.31 


Public relations 


2 


.31 


Rehearsal technique 


4 


.63 


Sight-singing and eor-training 


1 


.15 


Stage band 


5 


.79 


Strings 


9 


1.37 


Use of library 


1 


.15 


Woodwinds 


1 


.15 


None 


.61 


9.66 


Total 


151 


— 


Omit 


ni9) 


— 


Total responses 


1571 


— 



IV. AREAS OF FUTURE NEEDS 

In Item IV of the questionnaire, the respond- 
ents were requested to, ‘‘Check all areas in which 
you feel further knowledge and ability would aid 
you materially in enhancing the quality of your 
teaching and prepare you for the type of position 
you ultimately desire.” Twelve areas were listed 
for checking and space was provided for the addi- 
tion of other areas. The complete responses to 
this question may be foimd in Table 40. 

It will be noted that the 6 highest in rank or- 
der all exceeded 200 in number, as follows: 

Arroaging, 260, or 11.16 percent 
General music literature, 240, or 11.16 percent 
Conducting techniques and experienceij, 217, or 
10.09 pf;xcent 

. Contemponury music, 215, oi’ 9.99 percent 
Private music lessons, 214, or 9.95 percent 
General musicology, 205, or 9.53 percent 

Twenty "five areas other than those listed on 
the questionnaire were voluntarily indicated. A 
total of 1.27 responses were made to these 25 
areas. V<K.:al techniques accounted for 19, or 14.96 
percent of the 127 other responses; while drama 
production and general teaching techniques each 
had 13 tallies, or 10.23 percent apiece. 

Onty 11, or .61 percent of the total sample 
indicated that iiiey were not aware of any area 
which would enhance the quality of their teach- 
ing. Ninety-eight, or 13.08 percent of this 760 
sample omitted a reply. The total number of re- 




TABLE 40 

HIGH SCHOOL: AREAS OF FUTURE NEED 



Reported Areas of Future Needs 


Number 


Percent 
27 = 652 
(750-91) 


Rank 


Anthropology 


32 


4.90 


12 


Arranging 


250 


38.34 


1 


Composition 


155 


23.77 


8 


Conducting technique.^ and 
experiences 


217 


33.28 


3 


Contemporary music 


215 


32.97 


4 


Ensemble participation 


174 


26.68 


7 


Bhno-musicology 


98 


15.03 


9 


General music literature 


240 


36.80 


2 


General musicology 


205 


31.44 


6 


Private music lessons 


214 


32.82 


5 


Psydiology 


73 


11.19 


10 


Sociology 


42 


6.44 


11 


Total 


1915 


— 




Other.* 

Administration 


5 


.76 




Art 


2 


.30 




Audio-visual techniques 


4 


.61 




Band maneuvers 


' 3 


.46 




Choral literature and 
moterials 


8 


1.22 




Contemporary harmony. 


4 


.61 




Counterpoint 


3 


.46 




Drama production 


13 


1.99 




English 


1 


.15 




Foreign languages 


4 


.61 




General instrumental 
tedinique 


7 


1.07 




Humanities 


3 


.46 




Instrumei^t repair 


2 


.30 




Jazz 


2 


.30 




Methods of classroom 
supervision 


3 


.46 




Music appreciation 


2 


.30 




Music clinics and workshops 


6 


.92 




Music history 


3 


.46 




Musicianship 


o 


.46 




Philosophy 


1 


.15 




Piano 


8 


1.22 




Statistics 


1 


.15 




String techniques 


7 


1.07 




Teaching techniques 


13 


1.99 




Vocal techniques 


19 


2.91 




None 


11 


1.68 




Total 


138 


— 




O/Tiit 


(98) 


— 






Total Responses 


2053 


— 
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spondents who indicated areai? of need was 641. 
This base n^imber was achieved by subtracting 
these two types of tallies, **none” and **oniit” from 
the 750 which was the base N of Sample II-B. The 
average number of areas of future needs per re- 
spondent was 3.15 (2042 -r- 641). When the 
grand total of 2151 areas was used with the total 
sample, the munber of areas per respondent was 
2.86 (2151 ^ 750). 




I 



VOLUNTARY COMMENTS 

At the bottom of the questionnaire submitted 
to the high school sample of music teachers was 
the following statement, **Your personal com- 
ments will be helpful. Please use reverse of this 
page.” It was gratifying to find that volimtary 
comments were made by 267 teachem, or 35.6 
percent of this 750 sample. Eighty-one, or 30.33 
percent of the 267 comments, were signed even 
though no space was provided for a signature and 
a signature was not requested. 

The large number of comments and certain 
repetitions precluded the quoting of them all. 
However, the majority of the comments consisted 
of suggestions for improvement, criticisms of pres- 
ent practices, and personal reactions. All com- 
ments were analyzed on the basis of frequency 
of reference. Because elements of inteipretatiDn 
were necessary, no statistical tratment was used. 
However, the information should be considered as 
an important facet of the collected data and wa^s 
helpful in formulating sorae of the basic recom- 
mendations which may be found in the conclud- 
ing chapter of this report. It was posvsible to ex- 
tract the following summaiy statements. 

Ten respondents indicated that they were changing 
from music teaching and 8 others were very dissatis- 
fied with their positions. 

Twenty-siz teachers felt their undergraduate work 
was very adequate but 7 felt that they were inade- 
quately prepared for teaching in one or more music 
areas. Only one teacher indicated that his graduate 
work had been helpful. 



i That a graduate degree was not worth the time and 

I expense was implied by 9 individuals. 

I Comments related to causes for the California prob- 

f lems in music were, in rank order, as follows: 

I 23 — Hostilily or indifference on part of high school 

I counselors 




22 — Inadequacy of college faculty 
20 — Six period day 
17 — Lack of administrative support 
14 — Poor music teaching in elementary grades 
13 — Mandated curriculum 
12 — Credential requirements too inflexible 
8 — Failure of bond issues 
6 — Music educators are personally responsible 
5 — Teaching schedules too heavy 

Only three areas of college preparation were indi- 
cated as being imnecessary. 

19 — Objected quite strenuously to the required 
general education courses 

5 — Felt that too much performance detracted 
from other studies 

2 — Disapproved of the emphasis on music as “en- 
tertaimnent” or “fun” 



In two high schools, the music program was expand- 
ing but 20 stated that imless the number of class pe- 
riods was i'lcreased from 6 to 7 or 8, their music pro- 
grams would suffer even more. Several suggested a 
lengthenei school day. 

Four anted that the distance from a graduate school 
made it impossible for them to attend and 10 preferred 
special workshops and institutes to graduate courses. 

The volunteered comments which could be consid- 
ered as areas where more emphasis was desired have 
been summarized as follows: 

18 — Public relations techniques 
9 — Internship and/or practice teaching 
9 — Standard music literature 
8 — Conducting 
7 — Keyboard techniques 
6 — String techniques 
5 — Classroom management 
5 — Hmxianities 
4 — Personal performance 

3 — General educational practices applied to music 
teaching 

2 — Band marching techniques 
2 — Ethno-musicology 
2 — Contemporary practices 
2 — General instrumental techniques 
1 — Arranging 
1 — Dramatics 
1 — Languages 
1 — Sight reading 

♦ 

Five respondents complaine<i about the eKect of poor 
college counseling on the adiaquacy of their college 
work. A like number qu^stion^ the value oii this 
project even though they were willing to cooperate by 
impplying data requested. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The anaiyzation of the questionnaire data, 
supplied by the 750 high school music teachers 
of Sample II-B, made it possible to extract de- 
scriptive information concerning the average or 
typical respondent. 

Typical Respondent, — This typical person 
had earned a bachelor degree at a California col- 
lege or university. If he had done his undergrad- 
uate work at a school in another state, it would 
probably have been in Kansas or Illinois. A mas- 
ter degree had not been earned by this high school 
music teacher nor was one in progress. He felt that 
a gTaduate degree was not necessary for the posi- 
tion to which he aspired and that he had insuffi- 
cient time to devote to obtaining one. If he were 
pursuing an advanced degree, it would have been 
a Master of Arts degree at one of the California 
State Colleges. 

The typical high school music teacher re- 
spondent held two California credentials, a Gen- 



eral Secondary, and a Special Secondary in Mu- 
sic. At the time this study was made, he was 
teaching on a full-time basis and was responsible 
for 2, or possibly 3, different kinds of music classes 
or activities. The groups he was responsible for 
were choir or chorus, band, and perhaps small 
ensembles. If a subject other than music were 
taught by this person, in all probability it would 
have been English. The over-all music program 
at his high school had not been reduced since 
1964. 

While this typical respondent reported that 
there were no areas of inadequacies in his under- 
graduate music preparation, in all probability he 
needed more contact with music literature and 
additional knowledge of vocal techniques. His 
areas of future needs were indicated as arranging, 
general music literature, and conducting tech- 
niques and experiences. 




CHAPTER VII 



Compdiisons Bused on JunioT College und 
High School Music Teacher Questionnaire Data 



The questionnaire data reported in the two 
preceding chapters supplied by Sample II-A, 
junior college music teachers, and Sample II-B, 
high school music teachers, were investigated as 
total samples for e\ 'dences of differences or simi- 
laiities. In order to probe more deeply, extracted 
samples were used. 

Extracted Samples. — Item I of the question- 
naire requested the respondent to name the 
schools where he had earned degrees. The only 
criterion for extraction of questionnaires from the 
total Samples II-A and II-B was that (1) a Cali- 
fornia college or university had been indicated 
for both a bachelor and master degree, or (2) that 
schools in states other than California had been 
indicated for both a bachelor and master degr^. 
This method of extraction yielded the following 
samples: ^ 

Junior college: (California schools, N = 66 
'^Residue, N = 126 

fOther States, N = 52 

^Residue N = 150 

High school: jCalifomia schools, N = 137 

“iResidue, IV = 494 

(Other schools, N = 131 

^Residue, N = 519 

The responses from these extracted samples 
permitted the isolation of specific data for sta- 
tistical treatment. The remainder of this chapter 
will be devoted to the presentation of data in the 
following combinations: 

I, Total Sample II-A; Junior college music teachers 
(N = 2T2), and Total Sample II-B, High school 

music teachers {N = 760) ; 

a. Reasons for not pursuing a graduate degree 

b. Music teaching activities 

V. Reduction in music classes taught 

d. Areas of inadequacy of undergraduate work 

e. Areas of future needs. 

II. Junior College; Extracted sample on basis of bach- 
elor and master degrees from California schools 
{N = 66), and residue of junior college parent sam- 
ple (N= 126): 

a. Areas of inadequacy of undergraduate work 

b. Areas of future needs 



III. High School: Extracted sample on basis of bachelor 
and master degrees from California schools (N = 
137), and residue of high school parent sample 
(N = 494) 

a. Areas of inadequacy of imdergraduate work 

b. Areas of future needs 

IV. Junior College: Extracted sample on basis of bach- 
elor and master degrees from schools in states other 
than California (N = 52), and residue of junior col- 
lege parent sample (N = 160) 

a. Areas of inadequacy of undei^raduate work 

b. Areas of future needs 

V. High School: Extracted sample on basis of bachelor 
and master degrees from schools in states other than 
California (N =131), and residue of high school 
parent sample (N — 519) 

a. Areas of inadequacy of undergraduate work 

b. Areas of future needs 

VI. Extracted Samples; On basis of bachelor and master 
degrees from (1) California Schools (N — G6 137 
= 203), and schools in states other than California 
(N = 52 + 131 = 183) 

a. Preliminary data 

b. Areas of inadequacy of undergraduate work 

c. Areas of future needs 

The term residue has been used to indicate 
the remainder of the total sample after a specific 
sample was extracted. For example, when dealing 
with the extracted sample where both a bachelor 
and master degree had been earned at schtmls in 
states other than California, the California ex- 
tracted sample became a part of the residue sam- 
ple. 

Statistical Presentation. — In addition to the 
data presented in previous chapters simply as 
number of tallies and percents, z values will be 
used in this chapter for purposes of comparison 
of sample values. The reader should bear in mind 
that the value of 2 is the difference between the 
percents of the two involved groups divided by 
the standard error of that percent. It should be 
remembered that a z equal to or lairtpr than 1.96 
is significant at the .05 level; 2.58 is significant 
at the .01 level; and that 3.29 is significant at the 

iNote: The variations of these totals from the origi^ 
totals of the base samples were due to omissions on the 
questionnaire which made classification impossible. 



.001 level. Tables, bar giraphs, and profiles have 
been used to enhance the ease of interpretation 
and a sununary of all 0 values has been presented 
in Table 52 at the close of this chapter. 

I. TOTAL SAMPLE II-A AND TOTAL SAMPLE II-B 

Reasons for not Pursuing a Graduate Degree. 
— In Figure 1 will be found profiles of the twelve 
reasons given by these two total samples for not 
pursuring a graduate degree. These profiles dem- 
onstrate the details of the over-all similarity of 
the responses. The only significant differences 
were in the following areas where the junior col- 
lege sample exceeded the high school sample; Age, 
with a 2 of 2.1; and Other, with a 0 of 3.0. 

Further, because of the large percent of both 
groups indicating these reasons, it would seem 
justifiable to suggest that (1) either a music 
teacher should teach in a situation where a grad- 
uate degree is unnecessary, or (2) he should make 
provision for adequate time and money to achieve 
a graduate degree and should perhaps delay or 
avoid burdensome personal responsibilities until 
the degree is completed. 

It could be possible that these respondents 
tended to report reasons which they felt would 
be most acceptable, therefore, the fact that a 
small percent indicated “Don’t want to do re- 
search,” “Discouraged by adviser,” and “Not in- 
terested” should be considered meaningful. 

It was interesting to discover that 109, or 54.0 
percent of the total junior college sample, and 
470, or S2.2 percent of the total high school sam- 
ple, stated definitely that they were not pursuing 
any type of graduate degree at the time this study 
was made. 
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Junior CoXlogo Ku»lc Toachor Sa^^a H ■ 130 (202 - 72 oalt) 
« • - Bi^ School Kuaic Taachtr SaajJ.# N ■ 512 (750 - 238 oalt) 



Figure 1* Reacona Reported for Not Now Purfluing a 
Graduate Degree: Total Saaplea 1I*A ?nd I1*B 



Music Teaching Activities. — In Figure 2 will 
be found a profile chart showing the percent of 
respondents from each of these two basic groups 
who reported a particular type of music teaching 
activity. As might be anticipated, the activities 
of these two samples were found to be quite ^- 
similar. The high school sample reported a signifi- 
cantly larger percent having responsibility for 
band, choir/chorus, and orchestra. The z values 
wer.^ found to be as follows: 

Band z = 7.6 

Choir/chorus z = 5.4 
Orchestra z == 4.0 

Significantly, more junior college teachers re- 
ported teaching in the following types of music 
activities: 

Music theory z = 10.8 

Music history z — 5.4 

Teaching techniques z = 6.5 

General music z — 3.2 

Other 2 = 3.8 

The smallest of the above z values is signifi- 
cant at the .002 level. 

The prominence of choir and band activities 
for both total samples would seem to justify the 
assumption that it would be well for those intend- 
ing to teach music at either or both levels to be 
prepared for both vocal and instrumental music 
teaching. 




Junior Colluge Tuachere N ■ 1S5 (202 - 7 o«it) 

- - - Hi^ School Toachere N ■ 730 (750 - 20 oait) 

rigura 2* Raported Huoic Ttaching Actiyities: 

Total Saoplee II-A and II-B 

Reduction in Music Classes. --'The percents 
of the responses made by the total samples of 
junior college and high school music teachers to 
the question, “Are you now teaching fewer music 
classes than you did in the past two years?” have 
been presented in Table 41. A summation of these 
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responses has been given in the right-hand col- 
iimn. When the number of respondents who omit- 
ted a reply was subtracted from the total N of 
each sample, a somewhat different proportion 
emerged. This may be seen in the lower half of 
Table 41. 

TABLE 41 

REDUCTION IN MUSIC CLASSES TAUGHT 

QutsHon; “Are you now teoehfne fewer music classes than you 
did during the past 2 years?" 



Response 

Yes 

No 

Omitted 



Junior College 

N == 202 



High School 
N = 750 



Both 

N = 952 



Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



25 
151 

26 



12.3 

74.9 

12.9 



135 

539 

76 



18.0 

71.9 

10.1 



160 16.8 

690 72.5 

102 10.7 



Total 



202 100.0 750 100.0 952 100.0 



= 4.3 with two degrees of freedom 
should be 4.6 to be significant at the .10 level 




Junior College High School Both 

„ JV=176 N = 674 N = 850 

Hasponso ^ ^ 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Yes 


25 


14.2 


135 


21.5 


160 


18.8 


No 


151 


85.8 


539 


78.5 


690 


81.2 


Total 


176 


100.0 


674 


lOO.b 


850 


' 100.0 



= 3.1 with one degree of freedom 
X^ should be 3.8 to be significant at the .05 level 



None of the differences observable in Table 41 
were found to be significant. Using the three cate- 
gories of responses indicated, “yes/' “no,” and 
“omit,” 8 of 4.3 was found. This hM two 
degrees of freedom and may not be considered 
significant even at the .10 level. When only two 
categories of responses were considered, a of 
3.1 was foimd with one degree of freedom. As a 
should be 3.8 to be significant at the .05 level, 
this further verified the lack of significance. 

It was gratifying to note that 81.2 percent, or 
slightly more than four-fifths of those who re- 
sponded, indicated that there had been no reduc- 
tion in their music teaching in the past two years. 
The converse of this statement may be assumed 
to represent a true pidmre of the California music 
situation, namely, that in almost one-fifth of the 
high schools and jiinior colleges in California, 
music activities have actually been reduced since 
1964. 

Adequacy of Undergraduate Work, r- In Fig- 
ure 3 has been shown the percent reporting each 
of the 16 areas as “inadequate for present teach- 
ing position” by the two basic samples of 181 



Jirnior College Husic Teacher Sanple N = l8l (302 - 21 ooit) 

High School Kusic Teacher Sample K a 6jl C?pO --li9'o*itl 

Figure 3* Percents of Reported. ^as of Undergraduate x,, 

Woz^ Inadequacy: Total Sandies 11*A and 11*B ^ " 

(202 - 21 omit) junior college music teqeheis mid 
631 (750 - 119 omit) high schopl music trachera. 
Six areas immediately attracted a^ntiop^d^ 
the size of the difference in j^rf^njte. /UjaU 
ditterences were found to b^ sigi^i^^, i|, ^y 
be assumed that this had some r^ cause^ ^d w^ 
not due to accidents of sampling, data do npt 

show wheiher the differences were related to the 
training received, the nature of the music activi- 
ties performed, or the perceptions and ambitions 
of the respondents. 

There were four areas of inadequacies in which 
the high school music teachers reported a larger 
percent and the value of the differences diyided 
by its standard error were found to be: . 
Arranging z ~ 3.3 
Music Hterature 2 = 2.8 
Vocal techniques 2 = 3.5 
Other 2 f= 3.4 

The areas in v/hich the percents were found to 
be significantly higher for the junior college music 
teacher sample were: 

Foreign language 2 = 3.0, 

Personal performance 2 = 4.0 
Hiese data would substantiate the belief that 
these music teachers felt less inadequate m the 
non-music areas of English^ philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and statistics than ih the various 
areas of music. This may have been because (1) 
these areas Itod been adequately coverfed, or (2) 



situations had not arisen in present teaching posi- 
tions which caused these teachers to be aware of 
an inadequacy. 

Further, it should be noted that (1) whde &e 
high school music teacher sample reported signifi- 
cantly greater inadequacy in four specific areas, 
these same areas were indicated by the jumor col- 
lege music teacher sample, but to a lesser degree; 
and (2) while the junior college music teachers 
reported significantly greater inadequacy in two 
areas of need, these same areas were indicated by 
the high school music teacher sample, but to a 
lesser degree. 

Areas of Future Needs.— -The percents of 
each basic sample expressing future needs in a 
given area have been shown in Figure 4. In only 
two areas of need did the percent of jumor college 
music teachers exceed that of the high school 
teachers (1) knowledge concerning contemporary 
music, where the difference was found to be sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, and (2) ettoo-musicol- 
ogy, where the difference was identifiable but not- 
found to be significant. 

However, in four areas of need significant 
diff erences were found in the other direction, that 
iSj ■'where the high school percent exceeded the 
j unio r college percent. They were: 

Arranging z = 5.1 
Music literature z == 4.0 
Conducting z = S.5 
Ensemble ‘ 'z = 2.7 
A larger number of high school music teachers 
volunteered information concerning cither areas 
of need than those listed on the questionnaire but 
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Figure Percents of Reported Areas of Future 
Needs: Total Samples II-A and II-B 



the difference was not statistically significant. 
However, a highly significant z value of 6.7 was 
found in the responses to “none” with the jumor 
college sample exceeding the high school sample. 

An inspection of the profiles shown in Figure 
4 will dearly leveal that many teachers from both 
samples felt considerable need in practically all 
music areas. This could be interpreted as a re^- 
zation of needs which deveolped from teaching 
experience, or perhaps, a willingness to admit the 
need for further education in music. > 

II. JUNIOR COLLEGE: EXTRACTED SAMPLE ON 
BASIS OF BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES 
FROM CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS AND 
RESIDUE OF PARENT SAMPLE 

The 16 areas cf undergraduate inad^uacy 
and the 12 areas of future needs were investi- 
gated. In Tables 42 and 43 will be found the Dum- 
ber and percent of the responses ^ven by the 
California extracted sample of junior college mu- 
sic teacher respondents and the residue of Sample 

TABLE 42 , 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: AREAS OF INADEQUACY OF 

RESIDUE SAMPLE AND SAMPLE EXTRAaED 
ON BASIS OF BOTH BACHELOR ^ND 
MASTER DEGREE FROM CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 



Anas of Inadtquoey 


ectraefed Sample 


Restdue Sample 
126 
cm “^31 




Numbtr 


Porcenf 


Number 


Percent 


Vocal technique 


15 


27 


22 


17 


Instrumental technique 


8 


25 


16 


13 


Personal performance 


13 


24 


28 


22 


Conducting 


i-g- 


16 


21 


\7 


Arranging 


:'s 


15 


22 


" 17 


Composition 


•; 4- 


7 


21 


17 


Music history 


7 


13 


30 


' 24; 


Theory 


8 


15 


22 


17 


Philosophy 


•'3 


5 


14 


11 


General education 
practices 


4 


7 


13 


10 


Music literature 


13 


24 


21 


15 . 


Psychology , C' 


0- 


0 


7 




Sociology 


0 


0 


5 


. '-4, 


English 




2 


6 


5. , 


Foreign longuage . --J- ;• 




18 


26 


20 , 


Statistics 


2 


3 


6 


5 


Other 


7 


13 


14 


- : 


None 


9 


16 . 


27 , 


22 - 



Extracted Sample from California Schools N = 65 (66 



-11 omit^ ' 

Residue Junior CfeUege Sample N - 126 [2Q2 - (21 omit 

+ 66)1 ■ 



II-A. These data have been presented graphically 
in Figures 5 and 6. 

Areas of Inadequacy . — In Figure 5 and Table 
42, it will be noted that no inadequacy was felt 
by the California extracted jmiior college sample 
in psychology or sociology. This could be inter- 
preted as one or more of the following: (1) that 
California schools very adequately cover these 
areas at the undergraduate level, (2) that the 
schools in which these music teachers work have 
well adjusted students and faculty, (3) that sit- 
uations have not arisen which would bring to light 
tiiis type of inadequacy, or (4) that these re- 
spondents had a greater sensitivity to flaws in 
musical areas than to personal problems of stu- 
dents. 

In the areas of vocal techniques, instrumental 
techniques, personal performance, and music lit- 
erature, the percents of the California sample 
exceeded the reported inadequacies of the residue 
junior, college sample but the z values were not 
found to be significant. 

While the pattern in Figure 5 revealed that 
the residue of Sample II-A actually exceeded the 
CalHoram extiacted, sample in 11 of the stated 
inadequaci^, no significant differences were 
foundri^ti»iitibri‘ should be given to the pattern 
in composition and music history where the excess 
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Figure 5* Percents of Reported Areas of Undergraduate 
Inadequacy: Residue Juidor College Music Teacher 
Sample and extracted Sample of those Samiag 
Both a Bachelor and Master Degree at 
California Schools 



of the residue sample became quite evident even 
though the use of the Yates correction did not 
produce a significant value. 

Regardless of which sample showed an excess, 
the fact that such large percents were indicated 
should be cause for concern. It would seem tiiat 
10 percent inadequacy in any area woidd be too 
high and those planning graduate music degree 
programs should take these findings into account. 

Areas of Future Needs. — In Figure 6 and 
Table 43, it will be noted tiiat only in the area of 
anthropology and only by the extracted California 
sample was no future need reported. A significant 
difference between the future needs of these two 
samples was found for composing, where the z 
was 2.4; and for etimo-musicology, where the z 
was 2.7, witii the residue of the junior college mu- 
sic teachers exceeding the California sample,. The 
same direction was noted in the percent of re- 
spondents which indicated "none” to the question 
concenwg future needs. Here the z value was 
found to be 2.5. 

In the areas of private music lessons, contem- 
porary music, and general musicology, both sam- 
ples exceeded 25 percent of reported future needs. 
It would seem imperative that these needs be met 
at the graduate level. 

TABLE 43 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: AREAS OF FUTURE NEEDS 
OF RESIDUE SAMPLE AND SAMPLE EXTRAaED 
ON BASIS OF BOTH BACHELOR AND 



MASTER DEGREE FROM CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 



Artas «f Futur* NMdi 


Extracted Sample 
N = 55 


Residue Sample 
134 
(189-55) 


Number 


Percent 


’ Number 


Percent 


Private music lessons 


16 


29 


34 


25 


Ensemble participation 


9 


16 


23 


17 


Conducting techniques 


10 


18 


28 


20 


Composing 


6 


11 


36 


27 


Arranging 


9 


16 


27 


20 


General music literature 


10 


18 


29. 


15 


Contemporary music 


20 


36 


58 


43 


Psychology 


3 


5 


13 


10 


Sociology 


1 


2 


6 


4 


Anthropology 


0 


0 


9 


6 


General musicology 


18 


33 


35 


26 


Ethno*musicology 


5 


9 


36 


27 


Other 


13 


22 


47 


35 


None 


3 


5 


27 


20 



Extracted Sample from California Schools N == 55 (66 
- 11 omit) 

Residue Junior College Sample N 134 [202- (13 omit 
+ 55)1 
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III. KICK SCHOOL: EXTRACTED SAMPLE ON 
BASIS OF BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREE 
FROM CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, AND RESIDUE 
OF HIGH SCHOOL PARENT SAMPLE 

The 16 areas of undergraduate inadequacy 
and the 12 areas of future needs were investi- 
gated. In Tables 44 and 45 will be found the num- 
ber and percent of the res^nses givjen by the 
California extracted s^ple of high school music 
teacher respondents and the residue of Sample 
II-B. 'Phese data have b^n presents graphically 
in Figures 7 8. 

Areas of inadequacy. — T^e data in Table 44 
and the pattern in Figure 7 revealed that in the 
non-music areas, these two samples repoi^ 
practically no difference in percent of inadequa- 
cies. In the area of personal performance, a sig- 
nificant z value of 2.17 was found with the Cali- 
fornia extracted sample exceeding the residue 
high school SjEunple. More Cidifomia respondents 
voiunt^red nam^ of other are^ of inadequacy 
than the residue sample. Here a s value of 2.3 w^ 
found. - 

, jit . would s^m that. California colleges, and 
universities should re-evaluate the level of per- 



TABLE 44 

HIGH SCHOOL: AREAS OF INADEQUACY OF 
RESIDUE SAMPLE AND SAMPLE EXTRACTED 
ON BASIS OF BOTH BACHELOR AND 
MASTER DEGREE FROM CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 



' . ' 1 

Atmi of Inadequacy 


Extraefed Sample 
. N- 137 


. Residua Sample 
N«494 
(631 -137) 




■ Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Vocal technfqufts • • 


43 


31 


172 


35. 


Instrumental techniques 


32 


23 


88 


17 


Personal performance 


22 


16 


47 


9 


Conducting 


17 


12 


73 


15 


Arranging 


38. 


28 


145 


29 


Composition 


. 13 ^ 


9 


79 


15 


Music history 


> 14 


10 


73 


14 


Theor^» 


.12 


9 


51 


10 


Philosophy 


13. 


9 


47 


9 


General education 
practices 


21 


15 


64 


13 


Music literature 


38. 


28 


146 


29 


Psychology 


■ • 8-. 


6 


22 


5 


Sociology 


. 4 


3 


12 


3 


English 


6 


4 


21 


4 


Foreign language' 


15 


11 


52 


11 


Statistics 


8 


6 


24 


5 


Other 


28 


20 


62 


13 


None 


11 


8 


50 


10 



Extracted Sample from California Schools N — 137 (164 
- 27 omit) 

Residue High School Sample N = 4S4 [760- (119 omit 
+ 137)1 - ”7 . . 

sonal performance required of their bachelor can- 
didates. It should be "rwognized, however, that 
the tendency here nuglit have been the r^ult of 
"the more proficient one becomes, the more one 
is aware of inefficiencies.” > , 

Areas of WufUfe 'Needs. — It was interesting 
to discover froiil^ the ddta in Table 45 and Figure 
8 that not one of the exiracted California s^ple 
of high school respondents indicated "none” in 
response to the question concerning areas of fu- 
ture needs. Eleven percent of the residue sample 
so indicated whichgave a z value of 4.2. 

In the other direction, that it, where the ex- 
tracted California sample eitcefed^ the r^diie 
of the high school sample, 7 areas will be noted 
in Figure 8. Only the following significant values 
were found: sociology, z « 2.4; private made les- 
sons, z = 5.4. 
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A relationship between reported inadequacies 
in persoiial performance and reported future 
needs for private music lessons seemed to be evi> 
dent. 
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TABLE 45 

HIGH SCHOOL: AREAS OF FUTURE NEEDS OF 

RESIDUE HIGH SCHOOL SAMPLE AND SAMPLE 

< 

EXTRAaED ON BASIS OF BOTH BACHELOR 
AND MASTER DEGREE FROM 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 



Areas of Etihire Needs 


Extracted Sample 
N = 131 


Residue Sample 
27 = 514 
[632 -13t) 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Private music lessons 


59 


43 


105 


20 


Ensemble participation 


-- 46 


33 


128 


23 


Conducting techniques 


42 


30 


175 


34 


Composing 


26 


19 


129 


25 


Arranging 


56 


41 


194 


38 


General music literature 


43 


31 


i97 


38 


Contemporary music 


44 


32 


171 


33 


Psychology 


17 


12 


56 


10 


Sociology 


15 


11 


27 


5 


Anthropology 


11 


8 


21 


4 


General musicology 


45 


31 ‘ 


160 


31 


Bhno^muslcology 


24 


17 


74 


12 


Other 


26- 


1,9 


,101 


19 


None 


0 


0 


61 


11 



Extracted Sample from Caliiomia Sdiools N = 138 (164 
-26 omit) 

Residue High School Sample N = 514 [750- (08 omit 
+ 138)1 

iv. JUNIOR COLLEGE: E)(TRACTED SAMPLE ON 
BASIS OF BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES 
FROM SCHOOLS IN STATES OTHER THAN 
CALIFORNIA, AND RESIDUE OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PARENT SAMPLE 

The 16 areas of undergmduate inadequacy 
akd the 12 areas of future needs were investi- 
gated. In Tables 46 and 47 will be found the num- 
ber and percent of the responses given by the 
extracted sample e^ning degree at schools in 
states other than California and the residue o.f 
Sample IX-A of junior college music, tcjachera. 
Th^e .data have been presented graphic£^y in 
^igi^ 9 and 10. ' \ . ' . . 

Areas of /ncdeqiwcy. --The psfttefn in Figure 
9 showed that In the area of fordtgh lan^age, the 
percent reporting inadequacies was the s^e#r 

due junior college sample. In all other areas listed 
in the questiohnaire imdSr this h^diiig, the resi- 
due sample achieved lesser percehtis than this ex- 
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tiacted non-Califomia sample. The following sig- 
nificant z values were found: 

Conducting z = 2.5 
Music history z = S.1 
Philosophy z = 3.0 

The details of the numbers and percents may 
be foirnd in Table 46. While the residue sample 
achieved a larger percent of “none” responses, the 
difference was not statistically significant. 

TABLE 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: AREAS OF INADEQUACY OF 
RESIDUE SAMFIE AND SAMPLE EX1RACTED 
ON BASIS OF BOTH BACHELOR AND I^STER 
DEGREE FROM SCHOOLS IN STATES 



OTHER THAN CALIFORNIA 



Artcn of Inodtquocy . 


Extracted Scmiple 
,?V = 51 


Xesidue 

1V = 
(Itl- 


Scrinpie 

139 

-51) 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Vocal techniques 


15 


29 


22 


17 


Instrumental techniques 


9 


18 


15 


12 


Personal performance 


13 


25 


28 


21 


Conducting techniques 


U 


27 


16 


12 


Arranging 


11 


22 


19 


15 


Composition 


11 


22 


14 


10, 


Music history 


18 


35 


19 


15 


Theory 


9 


18 


21 


16 


Philosophy 
General education 


10 


20 


7 . 


5 


practices 


7 


14 


10 


8 


Music literature 


14 


27 


20 


15 


Psychology 


4 


8 


3 


2 


Sociology 


2 


4 


13 


: 2' ■ 


English 


4 


8^ 


3 


2 


Fbreign language 


10 


20 


26 


20 


Statistics 


3 


6 


5 


4 


Other 


3 ^ 




3 


2 


None 


6 


T2 - 


30 


-23 

• > 



' ' / * 

Extracted Sample from States Other than California 
IV = 61 (62-1 omit) ; 

Residue Junior College Sample IST == 130 1202 — (21 omit 
+ 61)1 . . .. 

A?eo6 of Future Needs. — r It will be nQt^^in 
Figure 10 ^d Table 47 that the residue of the 
junior college sample^ reported a larger pement 
for “none” tha n the non-Cahfornia extracted sam- 
ple, and Iba^t a larger percent of l^.r^due, sam- 
ple indicated aresuai other than those, listed in i^e 
questionnaire. Neither pf these d^ersa^ was 
fqimd to be statls^c^y significants . , . . > 

. In the remainder of the areas of future needs, 
the relationship was entirely, in toe other dirpc- 



tion, that is, the non-California extracted sample 
exceeded the residue junior college sample. TTie 
following significant z values were found: 
Conducting z — 2.1 

Composing z — 2.4 

• Contemporary music z = 2.3 

. Anthropology z = 2.9 

7ABIB 47 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: AREJ^ OF FUTURE NEEDS 
OF RESIDUE SAMPLE AND SAMPLE EXTRACTED 
ON BASIS. OF BOTH BACHELOR AND MASTER 
. DEGREE FROM SCHOOLS IN STATES 



. OTHER THAN CALIFORNIA 



Arw of Future N««dt 


Extracted Sample 

AT = 49 


Residue Sample 
N= 140 
(189-49) 


Number 


P«rcGnt 


Number 


Percent 


Private music lessons 


13 


27 


37 


26 


Ensemble participation 


10 


20 


22 


16 


• Conducting techniques 


15 


31 


23 


16 


Composing 


17 


35 


25 


18 


Arranging 


11 


22 


27 


19 


General music literature 


12 


24 


27 


19 


Contemporo ry rhusic 


27 


55 


51 


36 


Psychology 


4 


8 


8 


6 


Sociology 


3 


6 


4 


3 


Anthropology 


6 


12 


3 


2 


General musicology 


14 


29 


39 


28 


Ethno-musicology 


15 


30 


26 


18 


Other 


10 


20 


50 ’ 


36 


None 


5 


10 


25 


18 



Extracted Sample from States Other than California 
iV - 49 (52- 3 omit) 

Residue Junior CJollege Sample N = 140 1202— (13 omit 
+ 49)1 

- r. 

V. HIGH SCHOOL: EXTRAaED SAMPLE ON 
BASIS OF BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES 
(FROM SCHOOLS IN STATES OTHER THAN 
' CALiroRNIA, AND RESIDUE 
HIGH SCHOOL PARENT SAMPLE 

The .16 areas of undergraduate inadequacy 
and the 12 areas of future needs were investi- 
' gaifed. in Ta^^ 48 and 49 will be found the num- 
' her the responses given by the 

c^d^ted 's^ fovom states other than Cdi- 
idhiia and the^ir^due of Sample II-B df high 
■iihboV These data have been 

in Pi^es 11 ahd 12. 

‘ Are^ of — The differences be- 

tween the 2 samples being considered we^ fouiid 
6 l^iign^cant only where the respondents vol- 
"none** in the^ space prodded for it in 



the questionnaire. Here a z value of 2 A wcis found 
with the non-California sample exceeding the 
residue lush .schooi^imple. 

It will be observediby referring to Table 48 
and FigureJl that tho percents indicated for both 
samples wouidjustifyithe statement that approxi- 
mately one-third, of alj these respondents felt 
inadequate in;3 amw; y<^ technique, arranging, 
and music, literatx«e.JB^use these areas, are con- 
sidered basic . . to. undergraduate work in music 
education, especially, vocal techniques and music 
literature, it would . ^m proper to advise tihat 
the content, of these courses be re-evaluated and 
revised for the progrm^ of future high school 
music teachers. These findings become more 
meaningful when it. is remembered that the ex- 
tracted sample had completed both a bachelor 
and e master degree. 

JAtiB 48 

HIGH SCHOOL: AREAS OF INADEOUA^ QF 
THE RESIDUE SAMPLE AND SAMPLE EXTRACTED 
ON BASIS OF BOTH BACHELOR AND MASTER 
DEGREE FROM SCHOOLS IN STATES 
OTHER than CAllWR^^^ 



Areas of Inadequacy 


Erdracted Sample 
N = 131 


Residue Sample 
iV = 500 
(631-131) 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Vocal techniques 


43 


33 


172 


34 


Instrumental techniques 


23 


18 


" 97 .' 


.. 


Personal performance 


11 


8 


58 


11 


Conducting techniques. 


,37, 


13 


73 .. 


.14. 


Arranging 


. 36t,' 


27 


.147 .. 




Composition > • ; 


.,21-. 


16 


.71 


. ,’14v 


Music history . ' - 


--T'.wlS: 


11 


72 


'..14, ' 


Theory 




11 


49 


.10 


Philosophy •; " 




6 


52 


10 


General isdudatldn • 








" ; * 


practices 


.15;^ 


11 


70 


14 


Music literature 


38 


29 


146 


29 


Psychology 




5 


23 


5 ... 


Sociology 




2 


14 


' 3 ' 


English 




3 


23 


■ ‘5 


Foreign language 


"T-IS, 


14 


49 


, ip 


Statistics 




5 


28 


6'-"’ 


Other - 


15 


1:1 


75 , 




None 


20 


15 


41 


8 



Extracted Sample from States Other than Califorma 
iv = -i3i - (0 Oimt) .. 

Residue High School Sample N = 500 (7^- (119 omit 
+ 13DJ 
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Schfols in SUtss Othsr than California 

Areas of Fw^wre Neerfs. — While no signifi- 
cant difference was found, .betw^n these two 
samples in any of the areas of future needs, an 
iifepectidh of Table 49 will reveal that a percent 
of 15 Was attained by each group in musicology. 
Fui^hdr; in Figure 12, it will be noted that in 8 of 
the areas the jpercenis of reported future needs 
were impre^wgly high for both groups. 

Again, thifii high number of reported future 
needs might be accounted for by one or more of 
the following: (1) that sensitive and ambitious 
high school music teachers desire to improve their 
pereonal, abilities and the quality of their teach- 
ing, (2) that an actual need of extended muac 
education for the position to which they aspire 
w^ realized, or (3) that the college work which 
these teachers, had covered was effective with 
only apprerimateiy twoTthirds.of these samples. 

m, EXTRAaED SAMPLES: JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND. HIGH SCHOOL ON BASIS OF BACHELOR 
AND MASTER DEGREES. FROM (1) CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOLS, AND (2) SCHOOLS IN STATES 

Prior to assembling the material to be pre- 
sented under this heading, which will deal with a 
combination of junior college and high school 
extracted samples for those respondents having 




TABLE 49 

HIGH SCHOOL: AREAS OF FUTURE NEED^-OF 
RESIDUE HIGH SCHOOL SAMPLE AND 
EXTRACTED ON BASIS OF. BOTH. BACHELOR 
AND MASTER DEGREE FROM SCHOOLS IN 
STATES OTHER THAN CAUFORNIA. 



f 

Ane$ of Fuhirt NMdc 


Estfraded Sample 
A' = 127 


Kesidue Smnpfo ' 

. -N,«'525.-.;.; 

(652 -r 127) ' 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Private music lessons 


. 39 


31 


175 . 


. 33 


Ensemble participation 


32 


25 , 


142 


27 


Conducting techniques 


35 


28 


182 


24 


Composing 


38 


30 


1 17. 


22 


Arranging 


54 


43 


196 


37 


General music literature 


47 


37 


193 


36 


Contemporary music 


40 


31 


175 


33 


Psychology 


15 


12 


58 


11 


Sociology 


5 


4 


37 


" 7 


Anthropology 


6 


5 


26 


. 5 


General musicology 


45 


35 


160 


30 


Ethno-musicology 


19 


15 


79 


15 


Other 


26 


20 


101 . 


19 


None 


5 


4 


6 


1 



Extracted Sample from States Otlier than California 
IV = 127 (131-4 omit) 

Residue High School Sample N — 525 [750- omit 
+ 127)1 ' ■ 
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earned bciJi a bachelor and master degree brom 
Califon^ colleges and imiversities and those re- 
spondents who had . earned similar degrees but 
from schools in states other than California, data 
were assembled relevant to the extracted junior 
college and high school samples, separately. That 
is, the data for comparisons in areas of inadequacy 
and future needs for the junior college extracted 
California sample with the non-Califomia sam- 
ple, and the high school extracted California 
sample with the non-Califomia extracted sample, 
were isolated. 

For those readers who might be interested in 
this exploratory material Figures 13, 14, 15, and 
16 have been included. Attention should be given 
to the following: 

Figure 13 — Junior College Inadequacies 

1. Only for “none” and “other” do the percents for the 
California trained respondents exceed the non-Cali- 
fomia trained respondents. 

2. In music history, the non-Califomia respondents 
reported over twice the percent of inadequacy as 
that reported by the California sample. 

3; The percents of reported inadequacy are high for 
both extracted samples in vocal techniques, per- 
sonal performances, and music literature. 

Figure 14 — Junior College Future Needs 

1. The reported needs in non-music areas are small. 

2. The percent of the non-Califomia trained group 
exceeds the percent of needs reported by the Cali- 
fornia trained group in conducting, composing, con- 
temporary music, and ethno-musicology. 

3. The percents reported needs are high for both 
samples in private music lessons, contemporary 
music, and general musicology. 

Figure 15 High School Inadequacies 

1. The per^hts of reported inadequacies in non-music 
subjects'are small. 

2. The percents of inadequacies reported by both sam- 
ples are high in vocal techniques, arranging, and 
music literature. 

3. The over-all difference of the patterns in Figures 
13 and 15, inadequacies of junior college sample 
compared with the high school sample, is easily 
detciit^ 

Figure 16 — High School Future Needs 

1. The reported needs in non-music areas are small. 

2. The percents of the non-Califomia trained group 
mtceeds the percents of needs reported by the Cali- 
fornia group in composing, arranging, music litera- 
ture, and general musicology. 

3. Tlie percents of reported needs £:re high for both 
samples in private music lessons, conducting, arrang- 
ing, music literature, contemporary music, and gen- 
eral musicology. 



Comparison: Figures 13 and 15 

1. Of the 4 groups represented, California trained and 
non-Califomia trained junior college and high school 
music teachers, all had low percents of inadequacy 
in p^chologjr,- sociology, statistics, and English. 

2. All 4 groups exceeded 20 percent of inadequacy in 
the areas of vocal techniques and music li^rature. 

3. In most of the other areas a dissimilarity can be 
noted either in the size of percents or in the differ- 
ence between the California and noa-Califorma 
trained groups. 

Comparison: Figures 14 and 16 

1. Of the 4 groups repreirented, California train^ and 
non-Califomia trained junior collie and high school 
music teachers, all had low percents of future needs 
in psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 

2. In general, the percents reporting future needs were 
much larger for the high school sample than, for tiie 
junior college sample. 

3. In the area of comporing, it should be no^ tihat 
both graphs show a hot-small difference in durection. 

Attention should be called to other importot 
dissimilarities observable in these 4 figures. Ex- 
cluding the items of "none” and "other,” 56 wm- 
parisons are represented. Of these 56 compari- 
sons, 42 show the non-Califorpia trmn^ music 
teachers larger than the California tnw^; 13 
show smaller; and one comparison had Ihe same. 
It should be noted, however, that many of the 
differences were very small. \ 

Areas of Inadequacy, — The <1©^^ ojf 
data concerning the areas of inadequacy rei» 
by the combined junior college and ha^ spj^qol 
extracted Califonua trained sample, ^d the jmi- 
ior (K>llege and high school extracted non-C^- 
fornia sample, may be found in Jable 50 and 
Figure Vi. . 

Only 2 areas of inadequacy were found where 
the percents of the non-California trained sam- 
ple exceeded the Calif ornia trained samplei The z 
values in the area of composition was 2.5^ and in 
music history the « value was 2;0i > 

The only area of inadequacy in the other ^- 
rection, that is where the percents of the Cali- 
fornia trained sample exceeded the reiiorted i^r- 
cents of the non-Califomia trained sample, was 
in the volunteered number of "other” areas. Here 
a 2 value of 2.3 was found. This relationship will 
be clearly evident in Figure 17. ^ ' i • 

Further, <1) the areas of votc^ tkhmques, 
arranging, and music literature should be ob- 
served in Figure 17 where it \wll be noted? that 
both samples , approximate 30 percent; and. . (2) 
that for the non-music areas, the percents are 
relatively small. 
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10 20 30 40 

# # • » 





Junior CoUaga and Bi^ School: 
N « 192 (55 ♦ 157) 

Junior CoUaga and Hi^ School: 
N » 182 (51 ♦ 151) 



California Schools 



Schools in Othar Statas 



Figure l8« Parcant oit Baportad Araas of Fntura Nacds: Bxtractad 
Junior CoUaga and Hi^ School Sasplas on Basis of those 
Ssmlng Bott a Bachelor and Maatar Dagraa fres 
(1) Califoxnia SehoolSt and (2) Schoola 
in Stataa Othar than Califoxnia 



TABLE 50 

EXTRAaED SAMPLE: AREAS OF INADEQUACY 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
SAMPLES ON BASIS OF EARNING BOTH A 
BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREE FROM ID 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, AND (2) SCHOOLS 
IN STATES OTHER THAN CALIFORNIA 



Araa* ef 
Inadgquoqr 


.California 
Sdieels . 
= 192 


Schools in 
Other States 
N = 182 


Total 

N = 274 


Num-< 

ber 


cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Nuni- 

bor 


Poiw 

cont 


Vocal techniques 
Instrumental 


58 


30 


58 


36 


116 


31 


techniques 

Personal 


40 


21 


32 


18 


72 


19 


performance 


35 


18 


24 


13 


59 


16 


Conducting 


26 


14 


31 


17 


57 


15 


Arranging 


46 


24 


47 


26 


93 


25 


Composition 


17 


9 


32 


18 


49 


13 


Music history 


21 


10 


33 


18 


54 


1:4. 


Theory 


20 


10 


23 


13 


43 


11 


Philosophy 
General education 


16 


8 


18 


10 


34 


9 


practices 


25 


13 


22 




A7 


12 


Music literature 


51 


26 


52 


28 


103’ 


27 


Psychology 


8 


4 


11 


6 


19 


5 


Sociology 


4 


2 


4 


2 


8 


2 


English 


7 


4 


8 


5 


15 


' 4 


Foreign language 


25 


13 


28 


16 


53 


14 


Statistics 


10 


5 


9 


5 


19 


5 


Other 


35 


18 


18 


10 


53 


14 


None 


20 


10 


26 


15 


46 


12 



Junior College and High School: California Schools N == 
192 (65 + 137) 

Junior College and High School: Schools in Other States 
IV = 182 (61 + 131) _ 

Areas of Future Needs. * — The details of the 
data concerning fofitre reported by the 

combined junior college and high school extracted 
California trained sample and the junior college 
and high school noh-Califomia trained saihple, 
may be found in Table and Figure 18. 

1]he only area of future need where the differ- 
ences between th^ extracted samples was foimd 
to be significant was composing with the non- 
California sample exceeding the California group.^ 
Here the z value was 3.2. While the difference in 
percents in the area of private lessons was found 
not to be significant, the CaUforma tt^ed sam- 
ple did exceed the non-Califoniia trained sample. 
Again, the percents achieved m thei non-music 
areas were noticeably less than the music areas 
and this was true for both groups. 
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TABLE 51 

EXTRAaED SAMPLES: AREAS OF FUTURE NEEDS 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
SAMPLES ON BASIS OF EARNING BOTH A 
BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREE FROM 
(1) CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, AND (2) SCHOOLS 
IN STATES OTHER THAN CALIFORNIA 



Anas of 
Future Ntod 


Califomie 
Schools 
N = 193 


Schools In 
Other States 
N= 176 


Total 

N = 369 


Num- 

ber 


Fe^• 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Pen* 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Private lessons 


65 


34 


52 


30 


117 


32 


Ensemble 

participation 


55 


28 


42 


29 


97 


26 


Conducting 

techniques 


52 


27 


50 


30 


102 


28 


Composing 


32 


17 


55 


31 


87 


24 


Arranging 


65 


34 


65 


37 


130 


35 


General music 
literature 


53 


27 


59 


34 


112 


30 


Contemporary 

music 


64 


33 


67 


.38 


131 


35 


Psychology 


20 


10 


19 


11 


39 


11 


Sociology 


16 


8 


8 


4 


24 


6 


Mthropology . 




. 6 


12 


7 


23 


6 


General 

musicology 


63 


' 33 


59 


34 


122 


33 


Ethno-musicology 


29 


15 


34 


20 


63 


17 


Other 


‘ 39 


= 20 


36 


20. 


75 


20 


None 


3 


■■ ' 2 


TO 


6 


13 


4 



Junior College and High School: California Schools N = 
193 (66 + 138) 

J unio r ^jli^e md High School: Schools in Other States 
N = 176 (49 + 127) 



The pattern for all areas of reported future 
heeds as shoiwi in Figure. 18 re-emphasized the 
findings which have been emerging throughout 
fhig enfire investigation. It was rather startling 
to find that, with the exception of ethno-hmsicol- 
ogy, both samples reached or exceeded 27 percent 
in the music arehs lifted on the questionnaire. It 
may be stated coii^nratively that in excess of 
one-fohrth of the individuals who constituted 
these extwided samples, regardless of whether 
they had received their bachelor and master de- 
grees entirely from colleges and universities in 
Califoniia or entirely at schools in states other 
than California, reported that they felt a need in 
practically all listed aifeas of music with general 
musicology,, (^ntempqra^ music, and arranging 
headteg tee list. 
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SUMMARY 

Because there was a uniqueness about each of 
tee 6 divisions of this chapter, brief sumnwry 
statements were made at tee end of each division. 
An over-all summary of tee z values which were 
foimd to be significant for each division has been 
presented in Table 51. The following should be 
noted. 

1. That no significant differences were found in 
tee reported areas of inadequacy between 
the California trained junior college music 
teacher sample and the residue of that sam- 
ple; 

2. That no significant differences were found 
in the reported areas of future needs between 
the non-California tr^ed junior college ex- 
tracted sample and the residue of teat sam- 
ple; nor between tee non-Califomia trained 
high school extracted sample and tee residue 
of that sample; 

3. That for the total samples, the over-all di- 
rection of the z values for the areas investi- 
gated, inadequacy of undergraduate work 
and areas of future needs, revealed that the 
high school sample exceeded the junior col- 
lege sample in 8 areas, and the junior 
college sample exceeded the high school sam- 
ple in 3 areas including "none;” " 

4. That for the extracted samples, the non- 
Califomia trained sainple exceeded the Cali- 
fornia sample in 3 areas, and tee California 
trained sample exceeded the noh-Califomla 
trained sample only in the Vbl^teering of 
other areas. 

5. That in Table 62, certefih agreements may be 
noted in 3 areas of music where parts of the 
table reinforce each other. The following 
should be observed: 

a. (Conducting: 

IV. Non-California Extracted Scunple is greater 
than Residue. z'= 2,5 (adequacy) 

V. Non-Caiifomia Extracted Sample is greater 
than Residue, z = 2.1 (adequacy) 

b. Music History: 

IV. Non-Califomia Extracted Sample is greater 
than Residue, z == 3.1 (ad^uacy) 

VI. California Extracted Sample is less thw 
Non-Caiifomia Extracted Sample, z = 2.0 
(adequacy) 

c. Composing: ^ ' ' 

, II., (Calif pmm Extracted Sample less than 
Residue, z = 2.4 (foture ne^s) 

V. High School Non-California Extracted 
Sample is greater than Residue, z == 2.4 
(adequacy) , 
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TABLE 52 

SUMMARY GF z VALUES 



Tvms of Scmphit 


Areas of inaden^^s^ 


Areas ef Future N««4* 


1. Junior College Total Sample vs. 
High School Total Sample 


Arranging: J.C < H.S. Z = 3.3 
Music Literature: J.C. < H.S. z = 2.8 
Vocal T^hnique: J.C. < H.S. Z = 3.5 
Other: J.C < H.S. Z = 3.4 
Foreign Language: J.C. > H.S. Z == 3.0 
Personal Performance; J.C > H.S.Z = 4.0 


Arranging: J.C < H.S. Z == 5.1 
Music Literature: J.C. < H.S. z == 4.0 
Coductjng; J.C. < H.S. Z — 3;5; 

Ensemble Participation: J.C. < H.S. Z = 2.7 
•’None”: J.C. > H.S. 6.7 


It. Junior College California Extracted 
Sample v$. Residue 


No significant differences 


Composing: Cal. Ex. < Res. z = 2.4 
Ethno-Musicofogy: Cal. Ex. < Res. Z = 2.7 
“None**: Cal. Ex. < Res. z = 2.5 


III. High School California Extracted 
Sample vs. Residue 


Personal Performance: Cal. Ex. > Res. Z == 2.8 
Other: Cal. Ex. > Res. Z = 2.3 


■‘None”: Cai. Ex. < Res. z ~= 4.2 
Sociology: Cal. Ex. > Res. z = 2.4 
Private Lessons: Cdl. Ex. > Res. z = 5.4 


IV. Junior College Non-California 
Extracted Sample vs. Residue 


Conducting: Non-Cdl. Ex. > Res. z = 2.5 
Music History: Non-Cal. Ex. > Res. Z = 3.1 
Philosophy: Non-Cal. Ex. > Res. z = 2.9 


No significant differences 


V. High School Non-California Extracted 
Sample vs. Residue 


Conducting: Non-Cal. Ex. > Res. z =« 2.1 
Composing: Non-Cal. Ex, > Res. z — 2.4 
Contemporary Music; Non-Cal. > Res. Z = 2.3 
Anthropology: Non-Cal. Ex. > Res. Z = 2.9 


No significant differences 


VI. Junior College and High School 
California Extracted Sample vs. 
Junior College and High School 
Non-California Extracted Sample 


Composition: Cal. Ex. < Non-Cal. Ex. Z = 2.5 
Music History; Cal. Ex. < Non-Cdl. Ex. Z = 2.0 
Other; Cal. Ex. > Non-Cal. Ex. z = 2.3 


Composing: Cal. Ex. < Non-Cal. Ex. z = 3.2 



VI. California Extracted Sample is less than 
Non*Califomia Extracted Sample, z = 2.5 
(adequacy) 

VI. California Extracted Sample is less than 
Non-Califomia Extracted Sample, z = 3.2 
(future needs) 

The direction of the relationships and the size 
of the z value would indicate that the California 
colleges and universities were covering th^ 3 
areas to a significantly greater extent than such 
schools in other sta^. While the foregoing state- 
ment was foimd to be true, reference to the per- 
cents of inadequacies and future needs presented 
in Tables and Figures in Chapters V and VI would 
indicate that all schools in all states should re- 
evaluate their courses in these 3 areas and per- 
haps enhance their presentation. 

While the foregoing findings should be con- 
sidered statistically meaningful, the following 
facts which were observable in the various Fig- 
ures were considered important and worthy of 
mention. 

1. That over 50 percent of all the responding 
junior college and high school music teachers 
in California were not pursuing a graduate 
degreb of any kind at the time this study was 
made; 

2. That a large majority of all junior college 



and high school music teachers were engaged 
in teaching both vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic; 

3i That there ha£} been a reduction in music 
classes taught in approximately one-fifth of 
all the California junior colleges and high 
schools since 1964; 

4. That all samples showed a high percent of 
reported undergraduate work inad^uacy 
and future need in the areas of vocal tech- 
niques, arranging, and music literature. 
Slightly less in reported percents, but easily 
identifiable, were the. areas of contemporary 
music, private lessoiw, composition, ^d con- 
ducting; 

5. That awareness of inadequacies and future 
needs in non-music areas was relatively small 
compared to those in music areas; 

6. That in the over-all pattern, those teaching 
music at the junior college level in California 
felt better prepared than the California high 
school music, teachers; 

7. That of the non-music areas, foreign lan- 
guage was the most outst^ding for reported 
inadequacy and future need; : 

8. That these California music teacher respond- 
ents showed alertness to many areas not 
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listed in die questionnaiie which they felt 
would improve the qualify of their music 
teaching; 

9. That in the areas of composition and music 
history, significantly fewer of the California 
*: trained respondents reported inadequacy 
than did the non-California trained respond- 
ents; and 

10. That in the area of composing, significantly 
more of the non-California trained respond- 
ents expressed a sense of future need than 
did the California trained sample. 



The data presented in this entire chapter 
should be quite gratifying to California music 
educators and graduate school administrators. 
However, in addition to the statistical findings, 
the data did justify the assumption that in order 
to enhance the quality of present music teadwg, 
California colleges and universities where grad- 
uate programs in music education are offered 
should take steps to re-evaluate and to institute 
improvements in the specific areas of vocal tech- 
niques, music literature, arranging, contemporary 
music, personal performance, and conducting ex- 
perience. 




CHAPTER y-III 

... * ' * ^ 

• * “ * * “* - r . ' , ’ . 

Summary j Conclusions and Recommendations 



The visitations to the 25 Cahfomia college 
and university campuses where graduate music 
programs were offered; the interviews with heads 
and chairmen of the music departments at these 
schools; the interviews with 52 graduate music 
students attending these 25 schools; and the 
questionnaire responses from 202 junior college 
music teachers and 750 high school music teach- 
ers in California schools yielded considerable data 
from which to draw conclusions and upon which 
recommendations could be based. A total of 1047 
individuals contributed specific information and 
man y others offered constructive criticisms and 
valuable suggestions. Because the 77 interviews 
were conducted by one person using a previously 
tested interview format and because the ques- 
tionnaire format was designed to eliminate inter- 
pretation by the one doing the tallying, it was felt 
that the variables had been kept at a mini m um . 

Because the college and university interview 
sample was a total sample, because the total list- 
ing of all junior college and high school music 
teachers from the official 1965-66 California 
School Directory was used, it would seem proper 
to believe that the data with which this entire 
project was concerned were adequate and that 
the findings would be true for the entire state of 
California. 

SUMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Each of the preceding chapters has contained 
certain summary statements and an indication of 
some of the evident conclusions were given. The 
following material should be considered as a reca- 
pitulation or as over-all statements. 

The Literature. — Four areas of literature 
were reviewed in preparation for the entire project 
and resulted in the material presented in Chapter 
II. The areas were (1) graduate education in gen- 
eral, (2) arts in education, (3) graduate educa- 
tion in music, and (4) the effects of legislation 
on music in the California schools. The two areas 
which seemed to demand immediate further study 
were items (3) and (4) . 

While the amount of related material pub- 
lished in the past ten years was almost over- 



whelming, attention should be c^ed' to current 
books, articles in professionfil and popular maga- 
zines, also newspapers and television programs 
which deal with some facet of music which this 
project has attempted to cover. Much new refer- 
ence material has become avadabie even since the 
inception of this study. Anyone desiring to keep 
abreast of the topic will need to meet the chal- 
lenge of being informed about current material 
on a weekly or almost a daily basis. 

Special permission was granted by Martin 
Bemheimer to include his article which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Sunday Times just one week 
prior to the writing of this chapter. It has been 
included as illustrative of community interest and 
ciurent information and may be found in the 
Appendix. 

Interviews with Heads of Music Departments. 
— One of the most delightfiil and meaningful ex- 
periences for the Project Director was the visiting 
of all the California college and university cam- 
puses where graduate music programs were of- 
fered. The interviews with the chairmen of the 
various music departments re-emphasized the 
reputation for integrity and quality which each 
had personally achieved. Observation warranted 
the conclusion that the music departments re- 
flected the personality and goals of the adminis- 
trator. 

The following statements are a summary of 
this interview information. 

1. Types of Degrees. An M.A. degree is available 
at 24 schools. This is the only degree offered 
at 15 schools, 11 of which are Califomia State 
Colleges. One school offered only an M.M. 
degree. One school offered 6 types of gradu- 
ate music degree programs. Five schools of- 
fered graduate music programs leading to a 
Fh.D.; S schools offered an Ed.D.; and 2 
schools offered a D.M.A. 

2. Number of Students. The number of students 
enrolled in a school’s graduate music program 
ranged from 3 to 298 with a total of 1233 stu- 
dents pursuing some type of a graduate music 
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degree sit California schools at ihe time this 
study was made. Of this total number, 236 
were doctoral students; 129 of these were pur- 
suing a Ph.D.,^ 96 were in an EdLD. program, 
and 12 were in a D.M.A. program. 

3. Graduate Faculty. Of the total 333 graduate 
faculty sample, 163 or 48.94 percent of the 
highest degrees held were of the doctoral level, 
but 17, or 5.1 percent were of the bachelor 
level. It should be remembered that only fac-*, 
ulty who taught graduate classes or seminars 
were included whether it was a full or part- 
time activity. Approximately one-third of 
these highest faculty degrees had been earned 
at California schools and 43 percent of these 
California degrees had been earned at the 
University of Southern California. Non-tax 
supported California schools had granted 62.6 
percent of the faculty degrees earned in this 
state. The largest number of out-of-state de- 
grees had been granted by the University of 
Iowa, and 59.04 percent of the out-of-state 
degrees were from non-tax supported schools. 

The data revealed that almost 10 percent 
of this total graduate faculty sample had rec- 
ognized abilities in areas other than music. 

4. Graduate Advising. There was no common 
practice for graduate advising. 

5. Entrance Examinations. The majority of Cd- 
ifomia schools held entrance auditions for 
graduate students but this was not a universal 
practice. The total responses indicated that it 
would be possible for a student to enter a 
graduate music program at some Cahfomia 
schools without taking an entrance examina- 



tion of any kind. It v/as also found to be txue 



that many schools hold rigorous placement 
auditions and give standardized tests to cover 
not only inusic but other general areas. 

6. Units of Credit. It is common practice for all 
California schools to require 30 semester units 
or 45 quarter units for a master degree. For 
the completion of a doctorate, a trend was 
noted that the administration was more con- 
cerned about the candidate’s achieved level of 
ability and knowledge in broad areas of music 
than in a specific number of units earned in 
specified courses. 

The practice of allcv-’ing a stated number 
of credits for a recital or a thesis was found not 
to be common even though one or both were 
required. For all major areas other than com- 
position and performance, a thesis was com- 
monly required of all master candidates. There 
was no identifiable uniform pattern for final 
graduate examinations. 



7, Areas of Need. The two major areas of need 
indicated by the administrators were for 
"more and better library facilities” and ‘^ore 
music specialists to enhance quality teach- 
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From the total interview data supplied by the 
music department chairmen, it seemed logical to 
believe that much quality music t^ching is being 
done at many of the California colleges and uni- 
versities. It should be admitted that there is room 
for improvement in both music offerings and the 
variety of electives, in the quality of graduate 
teaching, and in the adequacy of equipment and 
other essential facilities. The reader should be 
interested to know that one chairman indicated 
that his school "was phasing out their graduate 



music program,” and that two other chairmen 



stated that they were considering very seriously 
the discontinuance of their graduate music pro- 
gram. These three schools offered only a master 
degree in music and were non-tax supported 
colleges. 

Visitation of Seminars and Classes. — Due to 
unavoidable and uncontrollable conditions, this 
visitation could be carried put on only 12 cam- 
puses. The enrollment in the seminars visited 
ranged from 1 to 18 and, with one exception, the 
students were alert, the materials being iised were 
of graduate level, and the teachere were outstand- 
ing in their presentation. While these seminar vis- 
itations were helpful to the Project Director and 
made a contribution to the overall Investigation, 
a depth study embracing this area of graduate 
instruction would give more valid and meaningful 
information. 

Interviews with Graduate Musi':^ Students. — 
In addition to the summary material presented in 
Chapter IV, two outstanding impressions were 
gained from personally interviewing the 62 gradu- 
ate students who constituted Sample I=B. 

1. Their enthusiasm for music and their dedica- 
tion to music was truly inspiring. It would not 
be unwarranted to assume that these individ- 
uals were truly representative of the quality 
of the graduate music students attending Cal- 
ifornia schools and this assumption should be 



encouraging. 

2. With only one exception, a wholesomeness of 
goneval attitude toward education, toward 
faculty, toward fellow students, and toward 
life and what they could contribute to it, was 
evident in the ideas these graduate music stu- 
dents expressed. Their personal conduct and 
even their attire reinforced this wholesome- 
ness. The exception was a young man who was 
attending a non-tax supported college who evi- 
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dently had talent but whose negative attitude 

towards most concepts may be summed up as 

“the world owed him everj^thing.’* 

Almost without exception, the imperativeness 
of financiai assistance was mentioned during the 
interviews with graduate students and the educa- 
tional values of assistantships were stressed. Over 
four-fifths of this sample planned to teach at the 
coU^e level and they agreed that their nraduate 
teachers, both for classes and private lessons, were 
of utmost importance to them. 

Junior College Music Teachers. — In addi- 
tion to the summary description of the average 
junio^c college music teacher which was evolved 
from the Questionnaire data supplied by these 202 
rec^ndents and reported at the end of Chapter 
V, the following information should receive atten- 
tion. 

I. Degrees Earned and in Progress. 

a. That approximately one-half of the bache- 
lor degrees held by these junior college 
music teachers had been earned at Califor- 
nia colleges and universities; 51.8 percent 
hrom California schools, 48.2 percent from 
schools in states other than Cahfomia. 

b. That lightly more than one-half of the 
master degr^ hdd by these respondents 
had been earned at Csdifomia colleges and 
universities; 54 percent at California 
sdiools, 48 percent fpjm schools in states 
other than California. 

c. That more bachelor degrees (41.8 percent) 
and master degrees (36.8 percent) had 
been earned at state colleges and universi- 
ties than at any other type of school; next 
in order was private secular schools with 
19.9 percent of the bachelor degrees, and 
30.5 percent of the master degrees. 

d. That 9.4 percent of this junior college sam- 
ple had completed doctorates: 42 percent 
of these degrees had been earned at tax- 
supported schools, and 58 percent were 
from non-tax supported schools. 

e. That 54 percent of the sample reported 
they were not piursuing any type of gradu- 
ate degree at the time this study was made. 
Of those who were pursuing a doctomte, 
approximately the same number were 
working toward a Ph.D. and a D.M.A. 

f. That sli^tly over one-fifth of these junior 
college teachers gave “age” as a reason for 
not pursuing an advanced degree; 40 per- 
cent felt an advanced degree was ^^ot 
necessary for their present position”; 48 
percent indicated *1ack of time”; and 32 
percent indicated ^lack of finances.” 
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2. Credentials. Each of the junior coUege re- 
spondents held more than one valid teadiing 
credentiaL In most instances the ones held 
were a General Secondary and a Special Sec- 
ondary in Music. 

3. Teaching Assignments. Approximat^y three- 
foiurths of these junior college music teachers 
were employed on a full-time basis at the jun- 
ior college level and averaged 3.3 different 
lypes of music teaching activities per teacher, 
which included both vocal and instrumental 
music teaching. Fourteen percent reported 
that they were teaching fewer music classes in 
1966 than they did in 1964. One-fourth of 
those who were serving in a capacity other 
than teaching music were doing counsding. 

4. Inadequacy of Undergraduate Work and Fu- 
ture Needs. While these two ai^ were sep- 
arate items on the questionnaire and were 
reported separately in Chapter V, an undeni- 
able relationship seemed to exist between 
ibem. This should not be construed as a dec- 
laration of cause and effect, but the following 
statements were considered meaningful. 

a. Almost 20 percent of the junior coUege 
music teachers who reported undergradu- 
ate work inadequacies indicated **nbne,” 
and 15 percent indicated *^one” to the 
query concerning future needs. Converse- 
ly, thia would mean that approximately 80 
percent indicated areas of undergraduate 
inadequaQT and 85 percent reported areas 
of future needs. 

b. An average of sligi^tly more than 2 areas 
of inadequacy were reported by each re- 
spondent and an average of almost 3 areas 
of future needs were reported by each re- 
spondent. The following rank order data 
seemed to reveal a much greater awaren^ 
of future needs than a recognition of inade- 
qua^ of undei^raduate work. 



23 percent: 
20 percent: 
20 percent: 
20 percent: 
17 percent: 
17 pendent: 



Inadequacy 

Persona! performance 
Music history 
Vocal techniques 
Foreign language 
Arranging 
Theory 



Future Needs 

78 percent: Contemporary mumc 
53 percent: General musicology 
50 percent: Private music lessons 
42 percent: Composition 
41 percent: Ethno-musicology 
39 percent: General music literature 
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Because a year of graduate work is a re- 
quiiemeut for certification to teach in Cal- 
ifornia schools, these data could legiti- 
mately raise a question concerning Ihe 
adequacy of work at the graduate level. 

5. Volunteered Comments. The fact that over 30 
percent of these junior college respondents felt 
sufficiently interested to volunteer comments, 
and the fact that almost 40 percent of these 
comments were signed, was very heartening. 
The comments revealed that these music 
teachers had done some careful thinking and 
that they had definite beliefs which they 
wished to place on record. It would seem that 
those interested in improving graduate music 
programs could profit from these frank com- 
ments, especially as they relate to require- 
ments and faculty. These comments have all 
been quoted in the Appendix. 

High School Music Teachers. — In addition 
to the summary description of the average high 
school music teacher which was evolved from the 
questionnaire data supplied by these 750 respond- 
ents and reported at the end of Chapter VI, the 
following information was considered important. 

1. Degrees Earned and in Progress. 

a. "That over one-half of the bachelor degrees 
held by these high school music tochers 
had been earned at California colleges and 
universities; 59.8 percent from California 
schools, 40.2 percent from schools in states 
other than California. 

b. That slightly more than one-half of the 
master degrees held by these respondents 
had been earned at California colleges and 
universities; 55.7 percent from California 
schools, 44.3 percent from schools in states 
other than California. 

c. That more bachelor degrees (56.5 percent) 
and master degrees (31.5 percent) had 
been earned at state colleges and univer- 
sities than at any other type of school- 
next in order was private protestant 
schools with 20.4 percent of the bachelor 
degrees, and private secular schools, with 
16.4 percent of the master degrees. 

d. That only 9 high school respondents had 
completed a doctorate; 4 of these were 
from California schools and 5 were from 
schools in other states. 

e. That 62 percent of the high school sample 
reported they were not pursuing any type 
of graduate degree at the time this study 



was made. Of thcwe who were pursuing a 
graduate degree, almost 80 percent were 
working toward a master degr^; 8 per- 
cent, a Mus. D.; 6.5 percent,* ah Ed.D.; 5 
percent, a Ph.D.; 1 percent, a DJM1.A. 

f. That almost one-fourth of these high 
school music teachers gave **ia<A: of time” 
as a reason for not pursuing an advanced 
degree; 18.4 percent reported "unneces- 
sary for present position”; and 15 percent 
indicated "lack of finances.” 

2. Credentials. Each of the hi^ school respond- 
ents held more lhan one valid teaching cre- 
dential. In most instances the ones held were 
a General Secondary and a Special Secondary 
in Music. 

3. Teaching Assignments. Approximately nine- 
tenths of these high school music teachers 
were employed on a full-time basis at the high 
school level and averaged 2.8 ^erent types 
of teaching activities per teacher which in- 
cluded both vocal and instrumental music 
teaching. Twenly-one percent reported that 
they were teaching fewer music classes in 
1966 than they did in 1964. One-fiftih of those 
who were serving in a capacity other than 
teaching music were teaching English, next in 
rank order was mathematics. 

4. Inadequacy of Undergraduate Work and Fu- 
ture Needs. While these two areas were sep- 
arate items on the questionnaire and were 
reported separately in Chapter VI, an unde- 
niable relationship seemed to exist between 
them. This should not be construed ^ a dec- 
laration of cause and effect but the following 
statements were considered meaningful. 

a. Slightly less than 10 percent of the high 
school music teachere who reported under- 
graduate work inadequacies indicated 
"none,” and less than 2 percent indicated 
"none” to the query concerning future 
needs. Conversely, this would mean that 
90 percent indicated areas of undergradur 
ate inadequacy and 98 percent reported 
areas of future needs. 

b. An average of 2.5 areas of inadequacy were 
reported by each high school respondent 
and an average of almost 3 areas of future 
needs were reported by each respondent. 
The following rank order data seemed to 
reveal a much greater awareness of under- 
graduate inadequacies than a recognition 
of future needs. 
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Inodtquacy 

percent: Vocal techniques 
29 percent: Music literature 
29 percent: Arranging 
19 peh«nt: Instrumental technique 
14 percent: Conducting 

Future Needs 

11 percent: Arranging 
11 percent: General music literature 
10 percent: Conducting 
10 percent: Private music lessons 
9 percent: General musicology 

Because a year of graduate work is a 
requirement for certtKcation to teach in 
California schook, these data could legiti- 
mately raise a question concerning the 
adequacy of work at the graduate leveL 
Further, because arranging, conducting, 
and music literature ranked high in botih 
undergraduate inadequacy and future 
. needs, it would seem advisable that steps 
to improve these areas of instruction be 
• taken immediately at both the imdergrad- 
uaie ^d graduate levels. 

0. Volunteered Comments. The fact that 36 per- 
cent of these responding high school music 
teachers, felt sufficiently interested to volun- 
teer comments, and the fact that over 30 
percent of these comments were signed, was 
interpreted as.a sincere desire to be of assist- 
ance and perhaps the existence of some strong 
feelings concerning their college education. 
These firank comments, many of them quite 

. lengthy, reflected careful thinking and a desire 
to have their ideas placed on record. It 
would seem that those interested in improving 
. graduate music programs could profit from 
studying the summary of these volunteered 
comments given at the end of Chapter VI. 
Special note should be taken concerning the 
; reported attitude of high school counselors 
and administrators, the six-period day, and 
inadequaQT of college faculty. 

Comparisons: Junior College Total Sample 
and High School Total Sample. — The data con- 
cerning the 5 major questionnaire items were in- 
vestigated for possible differences and similarities 
between the responses made by the total junior 
college music teacher sample and the total high 
school music teachers sample. The details of these 
comparisons were presented in Chapter VII. The 
following findings seemed to merit attention. 

1. Keaimns for not Pursuing a Graduate Degree. 
The profiles of the 2 total samples were re- 

. matkably similar for all reasons listed on the 
questionnaire. The highest percents of re- 



sponses were foimd for **Lack of time,” "Un- 
necessary for present position,” and “Personal 
responsibilities.” The junior college respond- 
ents exceeded the hi^ school respondents sig- 
nificantly in “Age” as a reason^ and in volun- 
teering reasons other than those listed in the 
questionnaire. Fiftyrfour per^nt of the junior 
college music teachers and 62,2 percent of the 
high school music teachers reported that they 
were not pursuing a graduate degree of any 
kind at the time this sbidy was made. (See 
Figure 1) 

2. Music Teaching Activities. The extent of spe- 
cific types of music teaching activiti^ of these 
2 total samples were found to be quite dissim- 
ilar. The high school music teachers were re- 
sponsible for significantly more bands, choir/ 
choruses, and orchestras than the junior col- 
lege music tochers. The junior college teach- 
ers were responsible for significantly more 
classes in music theory, music history, general 
music, and teaching techniques than the high 
school teachers. The high percents found for 
band and choir/chorus for both sample would 
justify the conclusion that it would be well for 
those p lannin g to teach at either or both levels 
to be prepared for both instnunental and vocal 
music teaching. (See Figure 2) 

3. Reduction in Music Classes Taught. ‘The data 
revealed that 14.2 percent of the junior college 
teachers and 21.-5 percent of the high school 
teachers were teaching fewer music classes in 
1S86 than they were in 1384. Thus, it would 
seem proper to conclude that in all California 
junior colleges and all California high schools, 
the reduction in music taught had been ap- 
proximately 18 percent in a 2 year period. (See 
Table 41) 

4. Adequacy of Undergraduate Work. The high 
school music teachers reported a significantly 
greater inadequacy than the junior college 
teachers in the areas of arranging, vocal tech- 
niques, and music literature, and in volunteer- 
ing other areas of undergraduate inadequacy 
than those listed in the questionnaire. The 
junior college music teachers reported a sig- 
nificantly greater inadequacy than the high 
school teachers in foreign language and per- 
sonal performance. While significant differ- 
ences were found to exist between these 2 total 
samples, they were only a matter of degree 
with the percents being rather hii^h for both 
samples in certain music areas. (See Figure 3) 

5. Future Needs. Only in the areas of contem- 
porary music and ethno-musicology did the 
junior college sample significantly exceed the 




high school sample. In ilie areas of arrangmg, 
music literature, conductmg, and ensemble 
pai^dpation, the high school sample signifi- 
cantly acceded the junior college sample. One 
of the highest z values found in the entire 
■ investigation existed in the ‘‘none” responses 
to the question concerning future needs. Here 
the junior college sample greatly exceeded the 
high school sample. It might be concluded that 
this was due partially to more extensive expe- 
rience or a greater degree of r^xusic training at 
the graduate level. The fact that in 7 areas 
of future needs, both samples ^ceeded 20 
percent should be cause for concern. (See Fig- 
ure 4) 

Comparisons: Extracted Samples with Resi- 
due of Original Samples. — In order to achieve a 
source for comparison of data concerning tho^ 
respondents who had attended only California 
colleges and universities and ihiose who had at- 
tended only schools in states other than Califor- 
nia, 2 samples of questioimaires were extracted 
from the original junior college sample, and 2 from 
the original high school sample. The only criterion 
for extraction was that the respondent indicated 
that he had earned both a bachelor and a master 
degree at a California college or university, or that 
the schools he indicated for both his bachelor and 
master degree were in states other than Cali- 
fornia. 

The data from these 4 extracted samples were 
analyzed using each extracted sample with the 
residua of the original sample from which it had 
been extracted. The details of the data concern- 
ing these preliminary comparisons may be found 
on pages 58 to 73 and in Tables 42 to 49. In 
Figures 6 to II, it may be readily observed that 
the percents found in the non-music areas were 
less than the percents in the music areas. The size 
of the percents in many music areas should be 
cause for concern. 

The areas where the differences were found to 
be significant were included in Table 52, Sum- 
mary of z ValtseSy Comparisons II, III, IV, and V. 
It will be noted by referring to this table that of 
the 4 possible blocks of inadequacy, no significant 
differences were found in one block; and of the 4 
blocks of future needs, no significant differences 
were found in two blocks. The direction of the z 
values indicated that the California extracted 
smnples, both junior college and high school, were 
only greater than the residue of the original sam- 
ples in the areas of sociology, personal perform- 
ance, private lessons, and in the indicatibn of 
areas other than those listed on the questionniure. 
Two major items from the questionnaire were 






used for all comparisons: Item III, Inadequacy 
of Undergraduate Wbrky and Item IV, Future 
Needs. The findings from these preliminary com- 
parisons aided in substantiating the fundamental 
comparisons which were made between the com- 
bined junior college and high school extracted 
samples consisting of those who had earned both 
a bachelor and a nutter degree from California 
schools, anr the combined junior college and high 
school samples consisting of those who had earned 
both a bachelor and a master degree from schools 
in states other than California. 

Comparisons: California Extracted Samples 
with Non-California Extracted Samples. — An 
exploratory investigation was made to discover 
whether significant differences existed when the 
California junior college music teacher elected 
sample was compared with the nbn-Califomia 
junior collie extracted sample, and w^hen the 
California hi^ school music teacher extracted 
sample was compared with the non-Ci^orsis 
high school extracted sample. Because thi^ com- 
parisons when presented in graph form-gave an 
over-all visual basis for comparison, they were in- 
cluded in the body of “the report.' By referring to 
Figures 13 and 15, it may be noted that all 4 
groups exceeded 20 percent of inadequacy in the 
areas of vocal techniques and music literature. 
Also, that dissimilarities may be observed in most 
of the other areas either in size of percents or be- 
tween the California and non-California trained 
groups. By referring to Figures 14 dlldlO, it may 
be noted that, generally there were larger percents 
reporting future needs for the- high school ex- 
tracted samples than for' the junior coHsge ex- 
tracted samples, ' . 

For the major comparisons, the California 
trained junior college and high school extracted 
samples were combined, yielding an N of 192; and 
the non-California trained junior college and high 
school extracted samples were combined, yielding 
an iV of 182. Comparisons were made in 18 areas 
of undergraduate work inadequacy and in 14 
areas of future needs. The important findings 
were as follows: 

1. Areas of Undergraduate Inadequacy 

a. The non-California trained group signifi- 
cantly exceeded the California trained 
group in 2 areas: composition and music 
history. 

b. The California trained ^up signifienntiy 
exceeded the noh-Califomia trained group 
in volunteering other areas of inadequacy 
than those listed on the questionnaire. 

c. In the areas of vocal techniques, arranging. 
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and music literature, both groups approxi- 
mated 30 percent of inadequacy. 

d. The non-music areas had relatively small 
percents for both California and non-Cali- 
fomia trained groups. 

2. Areas of Future Needs 

a. The only area of future need where the 
difference between these extracted sam- 
ples was foimd to be significant was com- 
posing, with the non-Califomia trained 
sample exceeding the California trained 
sample. 

b. Although the differences in percents were 
not found to be significant, Ihe California 
trained sample did exceed the non-Califor- 
nia trained sample in the percent reporting 
future need in the area of private music 
lessons. 

c. The percents achieved by both groups in 
the non-music areas of future needs were 
noticably less than for the music areas. 

d. With the exception of ethno-musicology, 
botii the California trained sample and &e 
non-Califoimia trained sample reached or 
ex<jeeded 27 percent in all music areas 
lis ted in the questionnaire as possible areas 
of future net^. 

e. The highest percents of future needs for 
both samples, California and non-Califor- 
nia trained, were in the areas of general 
musicology, contemporary music, and ar- 
ranging. 

For the details of the z values found in the 
numerous comparisons made betwiton the total 
samples; between the extracted samples and the 
residue of the original samples; and between the 
California trained and non-Califomia trained mu- 
sic teacher samples, the reader should refer to the 
summary of Chapter VII. 

The over-all comparative findings would 
substantiate the belief that music teachers 
trained at colleges and universities in California 
compare very favorably with those trained at 
schools in states other than California. However, 
the high percents of reported inadequacy in many 
areas of undergraduate work and of recognized 
future needs would justify the conclusion that 
steps should be taken to re-evaluate music courses 
and requirements, and to institute improvements 
in the specific areas of vocal techniques, music lit- 
erature, arranging, contemporary music, personal 
performance, and conducting techniques at all 
colleges and universities in all states. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In many instances throughout this report, rec- 
ommendations have been made which were sup- 



ported by the specific data being presented; On 
the basis of the over-all findings which have re- 
sulted from fhe pursuance of this entire project, 
general recommendations have been made which 
seemed pertinent to the following areas (1) liter- 
ature, (2) Credentials, (3) Faculty, (4) Gradu- 
ate music programs, and (5) Music in California 
schools. 

Literature, — Even though the quantity of 
current literature dealing in general with gradu- 
ate education was found to be quite extensive, 
and that literature related to graduate education 
in music was found to be quite extensive, it is 
recommended that those responsible for ihe ad- 
ministration of graduate music programs keep 
themselves as completely informed as possible 
and be prepared to evaluate and to make adjust- 
ments. 

Fturther, it is recommended that those who are 
pursuing research in any phase of music educatipii 
which might be of importance to others or to the 
total body of knowledge, should make their find- 
ings available through the many standard ave- 
nues. 

It is strongly recommended that those who 
are concerned with music as an integral part of all 
education should expand their interest, not only 
to include the subjects usually considered as fine 
arts, but to include the many-faceted area of the 
humanities. 

Credentials. — Because approximately one- 
half of those teaching music in California schools 
received their entire college education at schools 
in states other than California, and because many 
comments made by those who supplied data for 
this project confirmed the fact that when apply- 
ing for a California credential, some seeming un- 
fairness or delays were encountered, it is recom- 
mended that in addition to practices presently 
existing, more effort be given to extending certain 
types of reciprocity among many states in this 
matter. 

Commendation is due the California State 
Department of Education for the progress made 
recently in reducing the number of different types 
of credentials valid in the state. It is recom- 
mended that the changes which will take place in 
September, 1966, be investigated by those desir- 
ing to teach in the state. 

Graduate Music Faculty. — The interviews 
with heads of graduate music departments at the 
25 colleges and universities in California supplied 
helpful information concerning desirable recom- 
mendations involving graduate faculty. The fol- 
lowing recommendations were reinforced by com- 
ments made during interviews with graduate 





music students and by the volunteered comments 
made on the questionnaires. 

1. That more music specialists are needed at the 
graduate level to enhance the quality of music 
teaching. This is especially true of strings and 
resident small ensembles. 

2. That teaching schedules be ventilated so that 

is available for personal performance, 
both solo and ensemble; for guest lecturing 
and demonstrations; for writing and compos- 
ing; or for research. 

3. That faculty have adequate studio and office 
space with suitable equipment so that maxi- 
mum benefits may be achieved. 

4. That graduate counseling and research advis- 
ing be done only by those who are experienced 
and trained m these areas; that these duties 
be included as a regular part of a teaching 
load. 

5. That use be made of guest faculty to entoce 
the over-all quality of the graduate music of- 
ferings. 

6. That because many students choose to attend 
a particular graduate school in order to study 
and have contact with a particular artist, re- 
search person, or composer, an effort should be 
made to include persons of demonstrated and 
widely recognized ability on graduate music 
faculties. 

7. That regardless of performance excellence, 
faculty should be selected who have demon- 
strated teaching ability and who have personal 
qualities which appeal to students, other fac- 
ulty, and the community. 

8. That when an unusually outstanding artist is 
an established member of a graduate faculty 
and has achieved the equivalent of a graduate 
degree, consideration should be given to the 
possible conferring of an honorary degree. 

Graduate Music Programs. — The number of 
schools in California where programs for a master 
degree in music are available was found to be ade- 
quate. The number of schools where doctoral pro- 
grams in music are available was found to be in- 
adequate to serve the potential students, and the 
distribution of these schools within the state left 
large areas of the state with a distance problem. 
The recommendations given under this heading 
have been based on all the sources of data utilized 
in this entire study. 

1. That greater care should be taken to insure 
that the content of graduate music courses 
do not over-lap or duplicate the content of 
undergraduate courses. 
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-The majority of the ne^tive "co mmen ts dealt 
with' the areas of music ;history, theory and 
musicoli^. ’ / . • ; 

2. That greater care should be taken so that 
education courses required at the graduate 
level do not over-lap or duplicate uhdei^rad- 
uate material. 

The most emphatic comments were directed 
toward education courses. The re^nsibility for 
rectifying this prevalent situation rests with 
both the education departments and music de- 
partments. 

3. That in order to meet the increasing demand, 
courses at the graduate level should be devel- 
oped which deal (1) with concert manage- 
ment in connection vdth coUeg^ and univer- 
sities, and community art or music ^ters, 
and (2) with broadcasting for ^kool and 
commercial stations. 

4. That those in charge of admissions to; gradu- 

ate music programs be alarted to possible 
inadequacies of undergraduate preparation 
in the areas of vocal techniques, music liter- 
ature, arranging, personal perfomiance, and 
music history. . 

5. That increased emphasis be given in grad- 
uate music programs to the areas oi contem- 
porary music, general musicology, private 
music lessons, music literature, and arrang- 
ing in order to meet the expressed -needs of 
California music teachers. 

6. That adequate elective courses. be made 
available to meet the interests and needs of 
graduate music students and fhat require- 
ments should be planned to permit time for 
students to piufsue a limited number of elec- 
tives. 

According to the graduate student interview 
the non-music areas most desir^ as elec- 
tives were philosophy, anthropology, applied 
arts, languages, and religioa 

7. That those responsible for graduate degree 
programs in music re-evaluate their entnmce 
requirements in order to take advantage of 
the abilities, training, and knowledge of en- 
rolling students. 

Many comments exprrased disappointment, 
frustration, and disillusionment due to require- 
ments which made it necessary for a student to 
mark time, spend extra time, or to cover mate- 
rial which he had previously covered. 

8. That opportunities for continued music 
study should be made available through 
workshops, institutes, and summer offerings. 

This would meet not only the needs repressed 
by gpraduate music students who were mteir- 
viewed, but would serve many of the music 
teacher respondents who made comments con- 
cerning reasons for not pursumg a graduate • 
degree. 
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9. That the types of doctoral degrees available 
to those interested and capable in the various 
facets of music be more clearly defined. 
There is a recognized difference between a 
reeeardi doctorate and a professional doctorate. 
These enhance each other and both are import- 
ant and necessary. In order to be of greatest 
service, a Ph.D. (research), an Ed.D. (re- 
search), and a D.MA. or a Mus.D. (profes- 
sional) should be offered at California sdiools 
which axe distributed throughout the state. This 
would help in solving «>me of the problems con- 
nected with the pursuance of a graduate degree 
while engaged in full-time teadiing. A trend 
for music educators to pursue an Ed.D. with a 
major, in munc education or a D.MA. was evi- 
. dent l^oughout (his investigation. 

10. Iha^i because doctoral music programs are 
presently available at only 6 California 
schools and because these are located chiefly 
in the large metropolitan areas, it seems 
highly desirable that such programs be devel- 
oped at additional schools in order to serve 



11. That California music educators and admin- 
istrators show more interest in and give more 
support to graduate music programs, nation- 
ally, in (Mfder to improve the quality of all 

graduate music programs. 

The fact that approsimaiely one-half of the 
California music teachers received their music 
education at schools in states other t h a n Cali- 
fomia \yould indicate a need for improvement 
in undergraduate and graduate music offerings, 
nationally. It would seem logical and desirable 
for California to take additional leadership in 
this matter. 
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ama number of pbtentim oandidatae ana a aeeiie 
uxcMed by several music department chairmen. 



Music in California Schools. — Many of the 
music education problems existing in California 
schools i^ould be considered as an integral part 
of the over-all education problems in the state. 
While some facets of the school music situation 
seem tmique to California, similar situations exist 
or are developing in other states. It should be 
granted that inertia may have played a part in 
creating the situation but two major pressures 
should be recognized. 



1. Financ^. Budgets at the state, county, and 
local levels have not expanded in proportion 
to the growth in population and bond issues 
have been defeated in many local communi- 
ties. 

2. Legislation. The emphasis on mathematics, 
science, and foreign language has created a 
straggle for time during the school day. While 
the intent of recent legislation was not to de- 









emphasize the arts, especially music, this jhas 
been an iinintended outcome, , ^ 

Representatives of the Califorz^ Musiq Edu- 
cators Association have been working dosely with 
the California Slate Department of Education 
and with committees and individual members of 
the state legislature. This has resulted in a better 
informed legislative body and more linderstand- 
ing on the part of music educators. 

In late June, 1966, while this study was in 
progress, a meeting was called by Dr. Max Raf- 
ferty, Superintendent of Public Ihstractiph for 
the State of California. This meeting was funded 
by the United States Government and was held 
on the campus of Claremont Men’s College. It re- 
sulted in the formulation of RecornmenddtU>ns for 
Action to improve the status of the arts and hu- 
manities in the public school styucture. These 
recosomendations have been presented to the Cal- 
ifornia State Board of Educ? don for approval and 
implementation. This cooperative eRort should 
bring immediate and desirable results. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the 
school music situation in California is that, even 
since this project was begun in March, 1966, some 
degree of improvement has become evident. This 
would tend to prove that changes can take place 
quiddy for the better as weU as for the worse. All 
this should be gratifying but there is still much to 
be done. The imperativeness of major improve- 
ment is inherent in the knowledge i&at should the 
decline in music offerings and the quality of music 
teaching continue unchecked in California, the 
impact on music education and the cultural level 
of the whole state could be drastically affected. 

The following recommendations should be 
considered as enhancements to the improvements 
already set in motion. 

1. That continued consideration be given to the 
music needs of non-performers. 

lliis will do much to guarantee future audiences 
and raise the general cultural level ty experience 
with the arts. 

2. That more financial assistance be made avail- 
able for those who have outstanding music 
talent. 

Aid in the form of fellowships, student assistant- 
ships, and grants will do much to encourage future 
artists and assure the quality of vocal, and instru- 
mental performing groups. 

3. That college advisors encourage undergradu- 
ate music students to acquire a breadth of 
training and help them develop an interest in 
all facets of music. 

This is not to imply that a major music area 
should be slighted or abandoned but rather that 
a narrowness at this level of education may be 
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^ ^ . det^ental. TWs concept should be widened to 

include ali facets of the humanities. 

4. ‘ That greater effort should be made to have 
geneikl junior colibge and high school coun- 
sidors more fully informed about music activi- 
ties available at their schools and that they 
have a Ml and sympathetic understanding of 
ffie importance of music in the life of every 
‘ student. 

Too of tern talented and outstanding students are 
encouraged to register for so-called solids and dis- 
couraged from participation in music and other 
fine arts. 

6. That junior college and high school adminis- 
trators make full use of the music teaching 
training and ability of those presently on their 
faculty. 

The fact that approximately 16 percent of the 
junior college music teachers and more than one- 
half of the high school music teachers who sup- 
plied data for this project reported that they were 
acti?ally teaching subjects unrelated to music 
would seem to indicate an inefficient itse of trained 
talent. 

6. That because the development of a basic abil- 
ity to sing, to play, and to read music is an 
Int^ral part of the education of all children, 
the employment of a State Supervisor of 
Music through the State Department of Edu- 
cation would serve to raise the level of music 
and music instruction in the entire state. 

Such a person has been employed by many other 
states and the results have been very noteworthy. 
The effects in the less privileged areas have been 
outstanding^. 

SUGGESTED RESEARCH 

All facets of music education will need contin- 
Tiing research, in both breadth and depth. As soon 
as a project is completed, its findings should form 
the basis for additional investigations and should 
suggest related areas where further research 
would be profitable. While the following have 
be??': indicated specifically as areas for fruitM 
research to enhance California music education, 
it was hoped that they might be beneficial to all 
interested in the national status of music educa- 
tion. This brief list should not be considered as 
comprehensive but merely suggestive in tiie hope 
that perhaps it might serve as a springboard for 
creative and imaginative individuals. 

1. A comparative and analytical study in depth . 
of the actual content of specific graduate 
courses offered at California graduate schools 
would be of great value in developing a des- 
cription of the fundamentals which such a 
course does and should contain. 

2. A project which would result in a recom- 
mended minimum content of a music library 
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for use by graduate music students would be 
most helpful to those desiring td develop ref- 
erence facilities without which no graduate 
music program can-beauccessfuL 

3. Evaluative studies sponsored by iu^vidi^ 
colleges and universiti^ would aid ia di^ 
covering to what extent and in wMt specific 
areas their school was doing "excellent, ade- 
quate, or inadequate work in preparing qual- 
ify music teachers. It would be inter^tmg to 
discover if there was a predictive lelailonsyp 
between the undergraduate grades on record 
which were achieved at a particular school 
and an individuaFs succ is as a music 
teacher. 

4. In connection with Number 3. a study could 
be made by those schools where records of a 
studehtis graduate course work ara d^ig- 
nated only as satisfactory or unsatisfaetory 
to discover (a) student reactions, (b) faculty 
reactions, and (c) evaluatioL of inching per- 
formance after the graduate student had 
taught a specified number of ygara. This 
type of project could be extended to include 
achievement in comprehensive examinations 
designed to evaluate such over-all areas as 
basic music kjiowledge, general information, 
judgment, personal and social adjustm^t. 

5. A study patterned along the lines of this 
project being reported but involving a sam- 
ple comprised of elementary music coordi- 
nators, supervisors, special music teachers, 
and classroom teachers would produce in- 
formation of considerable vaiue^ 

6. A survey of elementary classroom teachers 
who have been graduated under the require- 
ments imposed by the Fischer Bill would re- 
veal their reactions and suggestions relative 
to their teaching music to their classes of 
elementary children. 

7. A study of the adequacy of ti^aining to teach 
music which had been received as part of a 
graduate internship program would be of 
£^istance to both music educators and chair- 
men of education departments, 

8. If not already in existence, two publications 
which would invoL'e a different type of re- 
search should be considered by each music 
department where graduate degrees have 
been offered for ten or more years. 

a. A bifiography of aU research in music com- 
pleted at their school with a brief annotation 
and a cross-reference classified index. 

b. A compilation of biographies of their music stu- 
dents who have been successful in professiona! 
performance and composition. This should be 
classified according to areas and contain all per- 
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tinent infonnation such as training, appear- 
ances, honors, publications, and management. 

9. An evaluative investigation could be made 
of the application at the elementary level of 
such techniques as team teaching, pro- 
grammed learning, use of pre-orchestral in- 
struments, use of Sfolk and primitive instru- 
ments, improvisation, and various aspects 
of creativity. 

10. More reliable techniques and instruments 
need to be developed for identification and 



measurement in the three major areas of 
accomplishment (a) ability to sing, (b) abil- 
ity to play, and (c) ability to read music. 

11. V/hile it may not seem urgent, it is really 
important to have reliable histories written 
which will record the development of a music 
department and outstanding school organi- 
zations such as bands, orchestras, and opera 
groups. Material for such histories quickly 
disappear and should be preserved. 

'r 



A FORWARD LOOK 

This entire project has been con'cemed with 
discovering and presenting facts concerning grad- 
uate music programs at colleges and universities 
in the state of California. It was hoped that the 
specific findings would be helpful and that the 
concomitant facts which were evolved would be 
useful. 

Many basic concepts were re-emphasized 
which should be a source of satisfaction and 
should provide grounds for optimism. 

— A basic philosophy concerning the place of 
the arts in the lives of all people is gradually 
hut surely emerging. Music education prac~ 
tices are being adjusted so that they more 
nearly synchronize ivith this philosophy. 

— Efforts are being made to upgrade the edu- 
cation of those who will teach music at all 
levels, including experience with music and 
techniques for teaching it. This will yield 
great dividends to all children and to society 
as a whole. 

— While it is possible that we have concerned 
ourselves too much with material and tangi- 
ble things in this life and with techniques for 
living together, there is a recognition of the 
obligation to so prepare each individtud that 
his life will be interesting and rewarding 
whether he is alone or in a crowd. 

— Granting that we must equip young people 
to support themselves and to have needed 
knowledge of the world in which they live, 
there is an awareness that it is at least as 
important to teach them how to see, to hear, 
and to enjoy the beautiful experiences that 
are available to them and so live more richly. 

Hazel B. Morgan 
1966 
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APPENDIX A 

PERSONS INTERVIEWED ON AU CAMPUSES 



I. SCHOOLS VISITED AND CHAIRMAN OR HEAD OF MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT CHICO 



Joseph M. Wilson, Ed.D., Chairman, Division of Fine Arts and Professor of Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT FRESNO 

Ralph C. Rea, Ph.D., Head, Division of Fine Arts, Chairman of Music Department, and Professor of 

Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT HAYWARD 

Karl D. Ernst, Ed.D., Head, Division of Creative Arts and Professor of Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT HUMBOLDT 
David M. Smith, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT LONG BEACH 
Gerald Strang, Ph.D., Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT LOS ANGELES 

Louis A. Hansen, Ph.D., Music Chairman, School of Fine and Applied Arts and Professor of Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT SACRAMENTO 

Norman J. Hunt, Ed.D., Chairman, Department of Music and Professor of Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT SAN DIEGO 

J; Dayton Smith, Ed.D., Chairman, Department of Music and Professor of Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 

Clarence Wiggans, D.M.A., Chairman, Department of Music and Associate Professor of Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT SAN FRANCISCO 

William R. Ward, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Music and Professor of Music 

Roy E. Freeburg, Ed.D., Chairman, Department of Music Education and Professor of Music 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE AT SAN JOSE 
Lyle W. Downey, Ph.D., Professor of Music 

CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY CENTER 

Kenneth G. Fiske, M.Mus., Chairman, Graduate Music Coordinating Committee and Professor of Music 

COLLEGE OF HOLY NAMES, Oakland 

Sister M. Jean Elizabeth, D.M.A., Dean, Graduate Division, Assistant Professor of Music 

IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, Los Angeles 

Sister Mary Mark, I.H.M., Ph.D., Dean, School of Music 

MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, Los Angeles 

Thomas Pierson, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Music and Associate Professor of Music 

OCblDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles 

Howard S. Swan, Mus.D., Chairman, Department of Music and Professor of Music 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford . 

Wolfgang E. Kuhn, Ed.D., Acting Executive Head, Department of Music and Associate Professor of Music 

and Education 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 

Lawrence H. Moe, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Music and Professor of Music 

UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS 

Richard G, Swift, D.M.A., Chairman, Department of Music and Associate Professor of Music 

UNU^RSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 

Walter H. Rubsamen, Ph.D., Acting Chairman, Department of Music and Professor of Music 
Raymond Moreman, M.S.M., Professor of Music 

'UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT RIVERSIDE 

William H. Reynolds, M.F.A., Chairman, Department of Music and Professor of Music 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT SANTA BARBARA . * 

Roger E. Chapman, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Music and Associate Professor of Music 

UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton 

J. Russell Bodley, Mus.D., Dean, Conservatory of Music 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, Redlands 

Leslie H. Spelman, Ph.D., Director, School of Music and Professor of Music 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 

Raymond KendaU, Ph.D., Dean, School of Performing Arts and Professor of Music 



ii. GRADUATE STUDENTS 



Harrison L. Adams 
Mary Berkebile 
Dean Boyd 
Mary Brown 
Dwi^t Camon 
Kenneth Caton 
Gerald Christensen 
Aiken Connor 
Bruce Cox 
Robert Cox 
• James Curtis 
Frank M. Delsandro 
Sheila Duke 



Donna Falk 
Jane Galvan 
Rolf Gehlhaar 
Allen Geyer 
David Glismann 
Walter Granger 
Joan Hammond 
Arthur Hills 
Robert Himt 
Charles Hytken 
Linda Jones 
Helene Joseph 
Edward Kemprud 



Lynne Kurzeknable 
Stanford Lanetta 
Marcel L’Esperance 
Patricia Lotz 
Leilani Lutes 
JoanMalins 
Gary McLoughlin 
Adam Meckler 
John Mizelle 
OrinMoe 
Julia Moseley 
Philip Mimger 
Norman Owen 



Leo Potts 
Jerrold Pritchard 
Richard Reed 
Judith Romeiro 
Lee Rosen 
Robert Setterlund 
Sylvia Shepherd 
Andriana Stamos 
Bessie Swanson 
John Testa • 
Gary-Tomson 
Miriam Wain 
Franz J. Zeidler 



MENC RESOLUTION ON SCHEDULING 

Note: According to Article IV, Section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion ond By-Lows of the Music Educotors Notionol Con- 
ference, the Council of Past Presents serves as an 
advisory body, acting as a resolution committee for the 
entire conference. The following resolution has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 

Wheseas music and the other fine arts enjoy 
a higher respect in the United States today th^ 
they have ever enjoyed in the past with such sig- 
nificant advances as the construction of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts and 
the current legislation for the establishment of a 
National Foundation for the Arts and Humani- 
ties, and 

“Whereas resolutions recently adopted by as- 
sociations of superintendents and other school 
administrators have stressed the importance of 
aesthetic education, and 

Whereas the general situation for education 
in the fine arts has not been favorable since the 
Russian Sputnik has created a tendency to over- 
emphasize science and mathematics at the ex- 
pense of aesthetic education in the curriculum in 

a limited school day, and 

Whereas James B. Conant and other educa- 
tional authorities have recommended an exten- 
sion of the school day in the secondary school to 
permit a more balanced offering for all students. 
Whereas thostg school systems which have a 
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OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

ttiinimiim of eight teaching periods in the school 
day are achieving this objective. . 

Therefore be it Resolved by the Council of 
Past President of Music Educators National Con- 
ference that a thorough study be made of schedul- 
ing plans which provide for the inclusion of re- 
quired and elective courses in music in the regidar 
school day, thus assuring that music will continue 
to play a central role in contemporary education, 
and 

Be it Resolved that the Music Educators 
National Conference do everything in its power to 
encourage school systems throughout the United 
States to adopt a schedule, from a variety of flexi- 
ble plans now in operation, for their jmuOT and 
senior high schools, which will, keep music in the 
school day, and 

Be it Further Resolved that the National 
Board of Directors of MENC and the Boards of 
the State Affiliated organizations adopt a similar 
resolution and do all in their respective powers to 
assist school administrators in implementing such 
a schedule for the furtherance of aesthetic educa- 
tion. 

Adopted this 30th Day of March, 1965. 

The Council of Past Presidents 
of the Music Educators National 

Conference, 
Allen P. Britton, Chairman 






RESOLUTION OF CALIFORNIA 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

On March 11, 1366, the State Board of Educa- 
tion in California, working upon the suggestions 
of the California Music Educators Association 
and other groups, took action upon the situation 
caused by the legislative mandating of curricu- 
lum (See the September-October 1965 issue, pp. 
51-55, and the June-July 1966 issue, p. 118). 

The following resolution is one step, but an im- 
portant one, in the direction of strengthening 
the Calif omia State Department in the Arts and 
Humanities. 

Whereas the California State Board of Edu- 
cation recognizes the essential role which arts and 
humanities occupies in a society and in the lives 
of all individuals, and aware of the general neglect 
of arts and humanities instruction in the schools 
of California; and 

Whereas the California State Board of Edu- 
cation is very sensitive to the increasing national 
concern for artistic and humanistic development 
in our culture; and 

Whereas the California State Board of Edu- 
cation believes the promotion of creative expres- 
sion and of aesthetic appreciation is an essential 
function of education; and 

Whereas the California State Board of Edu- 
cation imderstands that California youth are be- 
ing increasingly deprived of the benefits of unique 
qnd necessary intellectual and expressive educa- 
tional opportunities because California provides 
inadequate standards for education in the arts 
and humanities; and 

Whereas the California State Board of Edu- 
cation has been shown that the results of curricu- 
lum pressures faced by schools today have ad- 
versely affected both the quality and quantity of 
instruction in arts and humanities education at 
all grade levels: Therefore be it 

Resolved that the California State Board of 
Education goes on record as supporting the devel- 
opment of a definitive program in the arts and 
humanities from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade, and be it 

Resolved further that the Board supports a 
reemphasis on arts and humanities education in 
the schools of the state and calls upon local dis- 
tricts to assist in reversing the current trend to 
deemphasize arts and humanities education in the 
elementary and secondary school curriculum, and 
be it 

Resolved further that, to achieve this end, the 
California State Board of Education directs the 
State Department of Education to develop a pro- 
gram of action to provide leadership in arts and 



humanities education program development, and 
belt 

Resolved further that copies of this resolution 
be directed to the attention of all public school 
district boards of education, all county school 
boards of education, the California State Curricu- 
lum Commission, the California Arts Commis- 
sion, all regional and local arts councils, and such 
other agencies and bodies as may need to be in- 
formed of this action in the judgment of the State 
Director of Education. 

1966 MENC RESOLUTIONS 

^fhe following Resolution was adopted by the 
Board of Directors in Kansas City on March 16: 

Whereas the status of music in schools of the 
United States has seemingly been jeopardized in 
certain regions of the country by mandated acts 
of legislatures, and 

Whereas the distortion of the results of such * 
actions has conveyed attitudes which are detri- 
mental to music in the curriculum, and 

Whereas much of the distortion and misquot- 
ing of the facts has been due to “panic” actions 
on state and commercial releases. 

Therefore, be it Resolved by the National 
Board of MENC 

(1) Music Industry be commended and 
thanked for efforts that have been made to be of 
assistance, and 

(2) That state and commercial releases be 
authenticated for veracity before distribution, 
and 

(3) That the Presidents of the various states 
be designated as the authority for statements to 
be issued. 

(4) That copies of the Resolution be pre- 
sented to the Board of the Music Industry Coun- 
cil, the SPNA, and to the National Council of 
State Editors. 

STATEMENT RELATIVE TO MANDATING 
CURRICULUM CHANGE BY LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

The Music Educators National Conference is 
unalterably opposed to the practice of mandating 
curriculum change by legislative action. Even 
when such action is taken after consultation with 
educational authorities it can only result in a ri- 
gidity that is not in the best interests of a society 
in which change is taking place at an ever acceler- 
ating tempo. When such action is taken without 
full consultation with educational authorities the 
end result can only create chaos, no matter how 
well meaning the intent. 




This type of chaotic condition now exists in 
California where the state legislature mandated 
foreign language instruction for grades 6, 7, and 8. 
The practical effect, which had not been foreseen 
by the legislators, was that the large majority of 
schools in the state which operate on a six period 
day have had to curtail curricular offerings in the 
arte and other non-mandated areas. It is hoped 
that school administrators will adopt new sched- 
uling practices which will restore a balance to the 
curriculum and that the lay public will supply 
additional funds for lengthening the school <tey, 
funds not provided by the legislature when it 
mandated language instruction. The curtailment 
of opportunities for instruction in the arte in the 
public schools at a time when new arts centers are 
being opened and planned at an unprecedented 
rate in California is incongruous. 



NOTE: Each paragraph represents a separate comment. 

Job placement and related professional guidance 
need to be given much more attention. 

It seems the field is super-saturated with music 
teachers, with poor teachers holding good jobs, and good 
teachers in situations which are below their capabilities 
or often not teaching music at all. 

Music history and literature classes frequently are 
so picky that the student comes out with little real per- 
spective. 

The repertoire is so vast and so specialized in the 
various media that a student learns the repertoire of his 
teacher, but fails an examination administered by an- 
other teacher. 

A standardization of a basic repertoire for Bache- 
lor’s, Master’s, and Ph.D. degrees agreed upon by the 
major colleges and universities would give the student a 
more specific goal to work toward, and would increase 
rather than limit his ultimate background. 

A graduate degree from a “top” school will more 
than prepare a person for teaching since they should spot 
the weak areas of a student’s background. 

More teachers should be prepared to teach the “hu- 
manities, fine arts, or general music” in high school. 

We need more prof^ional musicians in the teaching 
field. I find too many teachers who are very inadequate 
teachers because they have no professional r«.usical expe- 
rience. Let’s have more professional men who have had 
symphony and operatic experience to improve our music 
standards. 

I find most music teachers to be woefully inadequate 
in sight reading ability. 

The problem in our North San Francisco Bay area 
seems to be not in the availability of good teachers — 
these seem willing to come to California from all over the 



The Music Educators National Conference 
supports the principle that sound curriculum de- 
velopment in all schools must be based bn the 
constructive interaction of teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, imiversity scholars, and advisory 
boards representing the lay public. 

The MENC urges that the officers and mem- 
bers of affiliated state organizations be alert to 
the inherent dangers of curriculum making by 
legislative action and that each state assodalaon 
appoint a legislative representative wh(»e chief 
responsibility is to be informed about proposed 
legislation. Such proposed legislation which 
affects any area of the educational curriculum 
should be vigorously opposed. 

This statement approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors of MENC, 

October, 1965, Music Educators Journal 



APPENDIX C 
VOLUNTEERED COMMENTS BY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE MUSIC TEACHERS 

nation. Rather, we are disturbed by the fact that music 
seems to be getting squeezed out of the curriculum, at the 
public schools, elementary, junior high and senior high 
levels. Academic requirements have grown to such a 
degree that the “good student” just doesn’t seem to have 
the time for electives — music, art, drama, etc. 

I have all course work completed for a Ph.D. The 
effort in timp and pressure from the school make it 
impossible to continue without giving up everything else. 
It isn’t worth it — doesn’t help my teaching. 

It is a shame that not only is the study of jazz 
neglected in a great many music schools, but you will find 
that there is a great deal of prejudice againat it. I know 
because I was a victim of it. 

In regard to doctoral programs, I feel that (1) 
language requirement in our time is an unnecessary dis- 
cipline, (2) the search for original thesis material is pro- 
ducing some ridiculous titles, (3) unless we are going to 
set a time limit on the validity of a degree, why limit the 
timp of degree pursuance to 8 years, and (4) the kowtow- 
ing necessary to get along with one’s committee, and the 
delay that students must sometimes experience in their 
pyogram is ivvong* In short, I think that promising and 
ambitious people should be encouraged ■— not discour- 
aged by snooty professional dictators. 

We need more music and less educational “frills.” 

A most important question needing answers is, 
“What can be done to influence or tanvince boards of 
control and administrative personnel that music educa- 
tion is an essential part of every student’s education?” 

I am one of the fortunate ones. My training in mid- 
western universities was done before the ad /ent of worth- 
less education courses that takes educational time to 
teach one how to teach. To learn one’s subject matter 
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well seems to be of little concern to our modem day edu> 
cation. I am bappy to learn that this may undergo a 
change in the near future. 

I seriously question the value of a music student 
being required to take so much science. He could be using 
this time to improve his knowledge of his subject matter. 

The recent advent of requirements in applied music 
for the music major in California State Colleges was a 
reality twenty-five years ago in the midwest and eastern 
parts of our country. Better late than never and I'm 
pleased California is tr 3 ung to do something about this. 
Now who is to pay for student-pupil-teacher ratio of two 
to one? Junior college administrators say that they can- 
not afford it. Who will help this important program 
become a reality in the junior college? 

The biggest factor is time. At the junior college level 
our teaching loads are heavy, and also performance de- 
mands for those of us in chaise of vocal or instrumental 
groups are very time consuming. This leaves us virtually 
no time to keep up our personal instrumental or vocal 
abilities, time to further ourselves professionally through 
reading and/or taking graduate courses is at a minimum. 

Many of the requirements for a doctorate would in- 
volve course work which would not be of great benefit in 
my present teaching assignment. In addition, the raise 
in salary with a doctorate would not be commensurate to 
the tinift aud money involved to earn it, particularly if a 
great deal of tune and effort had to be spent on subjects 
with little carry-over value for my present teaching. 

I am leaving after 13 years as high school and junior 
college band and orchestra director. My decision to enter 
pupil personnel and administration was based upon a 
tiring of the “activities demands” in my position. 

The amoimt of teaching hours and outside rehearsal- 
performance time required by a full time position, if one 
is really “dedicated,” makes it extremely difficult to pur- 
sue outside study during the teaching year. 'The evalua- 
tion of music teaching hours on teacher load is unfair, 
resulting in, in my case for example, nineteen hours in 
th ** classroom for load credit of fourt^n hours. Teaching 
keyboard harmony and conducting require as much, if 
not more, energy and preparation as any lecture course. 
The same is true of cla^ piano and like courses. Adminis- 
trators do not seem to realize this. 

I feel that the emphasis on advanced study in the 
major field rather than in education which is beginning 
to take place in California is right. The education courses, 
induding music education, which I had in college have 
had very little practical value in my work. These require- 
ments should be reduced to a minimum for those who are 
going to teach in college. Perhaps a better solution would 
be to make the courses offered of greater practical value. 
They should be taught by people whose experience in the 
classroom is recent, and of relatively long duration. 

I cannot afford several years of work on the vague 
hope of completing the degree. 

My prindpal criticisms of practices and conditions 
in the field of public school m;isic are (1) academic and 
teacher training institutions mal^e no provisions for peo- 
ple entering the music education program who already 
have substantial training, experience, and skills. It is still 
— “jump all the hurdles, boy!” (2) l^blic school admin- 
istrators continue to exploit the music program as a 
“public relations tool,” and give no real support and little 
lip service to it, and (3) graduate degree programs, par- 
ticularly the doctorate, are made far too dear in many 
institutions. 



I have had extensive private training which, in my 
judgment, almost equals a master's d^ree. It is this 
training that has equipped me to hold this position. It is 
a shame that such training is not recognized officially. 

From personal experience I have foimd that much of 
the criticisms leveled at the inanity of the Schools of 
Education is well founded. The paucity of useful ideas 
and information that a person can use in his teaching or 
administration of a department suggests that the Ed J>. 
be re-examined and procedures leading to it be improved. 

The consistent underevaluation of applied music 
imit credit is a mystery to me. The one area, universally 
essential, is given the least units for hours spent. The 
fault lies with music educators too! It is no wonder that 
our non-musical Deans of Instruction have little regard 
for the importance of individual instruction in solo per- 
formance. This partially explains the class load given 
teachers with no allowance for time to ma in tai n the solo 
performance technique that was a pre-requisite to getting 
the job. 

I am teaching “Music Fundamentals for Elementary 
Teachers.” We are considering discontinuing it in view of 
present education trends in California. A sad situation 
— but since it is not required, the enrollment is dropping. 

The general musical knowledge of students I get in 
college is almost unbelievable — a result of no exposure 
or training in grades and high school. I come from the 
Midwest where music is emphasized as much as athletics. 

I wovild like to see more opportunity in this area to 
study such courses as conducting and composing with 
some of the gn^eat names in the music field. More “artist 
in residence” programs in music — and to be able to do 
this on a part-time basis while continuing with teaching 
assigmnent. 

Too many music teachers believe only in their type 
of music — a program should be band, orchestra, stage 
band, general music, fine aiis (humanities) for the instru- 
mental teacher plus teaching acoustics in physics class, 
American music in social studies, etc. 

There needs to be a basic change in philosophy 
regarding music (1) general music for all public school 
students is equally or more important than science or 
math, (2) music teachers need to face up to an academic- 
ally-oriented music program to strengthen the music con- 
tent onJ Min the respect of other educators, (3) music 
performance areas should move from “public relations” 
to providing a breadth of musical experiences. 

The greatest weaknesses of our training instrumen- 
tal music majors are (1) too many useless education 
courses — too impractical and too far removed from real 
teaching problems taught by men too far removed from 
teaching, (2) not nearly enough time spent on areas 
needed most, especially conducting, instrumental" tech- 
niques — actually playing knowledge, and lack of knowl- 
edge of string instruments, much more fine orchestra and 
band experience should be required. 

Music seems to be neglected because of the type of 
technological living. It does little to promote or enhance 
material living exc^t the “rock and roll” type. Thus, we 
experience and keenly sense degeneration of music and 
degeneration of human nature. Man will go down carry- 
ing an unbalanced li e. Man must have a balance of 
rational, volitional and emotional music to give him a 
media for soundness of emotional life. 

Junior college students need much more work in 
private instruction, vocal and instruments, to help quS- 
ify them for satisfactory teaching. The junior college is 



not equipped to teach ususic privately but this must be 
done somewhere, private teachers or smaller classes. We 
are having a real battle with this problem. 

Frankly we need more staff, money, and at least one 
good place to perform. 

This jirudy is much needed. Investigation of the role 
of music in education is long overdue. I suspect the word 
**music education” should be abandoned as being too 
loaded with special meanings. 

A musician’s ability to teach comes from perform* 
ance experience. Whether you are an historian, music 
educator, or a conductor, you must first have had a great 
deal of performing background. The reason we know how 
Bach is different from Beethoven is that we have per- 
formed their music. In my opinion, non-performing musi- 
cians are “dead” musicians. Music is soimd, and unless 
we know how to produce this sound and how to listen, we 
are missing a great deal. 

Nearly everyone I have talked to in this field com- 
plains of “too many stupid education courses.” 

■ California needs to come up to the requirements 
which other states have insisted upon for many years, 
particularly in the area of applied music, ensemble expe- 
rience, and literature. 

'ITus soimds very worthv/hile. Thanks for letting me 
contribute. I’d love to see the results of this survey. 

California needs a speedy return of music classes in 
the regular schedule of public schools, most of all in high 
sdiools. Of particular needs is a greater emphasis on 
music history and music appreciation. 

The trend for graduate studies to reiterate merely 
practical experiences, leads only into dead-ends. 

It is my firm belief that a schedule should be worked 
out wherein (1) salary schedules are increased, (2) a 
fifth of the salary withheld, and (3) the fifth year be 
made a study year, (a) A full time load for a minimum 
of two quarters of that year be spent with an accredited 
college or university; (b) this pay being for all teachers, 
junior high up, regardless of rank or years of service; (c) 
thus providing not only an ever increasing knowledge and 
undeivtanding, but also a respite from the rigors of 
teadiing. 

Our music people need more preparation in Music 
Courses and a more dedicateil philosophy toward the 
field of teaching in general. How can we expect anything 
else witir the present situation existing in the junior high 
and senior high schools? 

Why is jazz not taught at the university and college 
level? A great deal of work is to be done here. The junior 
college has begun the only new step in mvisic education in 
the last 50 years and that is in the area of jazz. 

As department head, I shall not hire any future 
music instructors who have not at one time or another 
performed professionally with a name band, vocal group 
or oriier. I’m tired of working with the part musicians. 

I do not the undergraduate program is inadequate. 
It is my belief that a lack of understanding on the part of 
the top administrators is the real problem. If these people 
do not support the music progi-am then it is almost impos- 
sible to have a program. 

A graduate school, and even an undergraduate 
school, should be more aware of educating the youngster 
through music rather than exploiting these youth as 
directors selfishly do to make a name for themselves. 
Many problem such as this should be the concern of the 
graduate schi>ol and aB teacher training institutions. 



The elementary school district in this c ommu nity 
has discontinued the entire instrumental music program. 

I cannot visualize the muric situation in California 
improving in the near future. When the national economy 
is at sudi a high level and personal incomes are so hi^ 
and yet the music curricula of many districts of the state 
are becoming extinct. Many local bond elections are fail- 
ing to pass for community centers, salary increase utili- 
ties, and for the first time, public schools. I am tired of 
paying for the tremendous welfare explosion and am 
beginning to understand tiie resentment of the average, 
well-meaning, church-going, conscientious tax payer who 
wants a dollar’s return on his tax dollar. As it now stands, 
public education will be fighting for its survival in the 
next ten years. Too many people associate public educa- 
tion with the liberal-welfarism that is expressed in the 
phil(^phy “if you don’t get the money, some one else 
will.” This whole philosophy is only a bare idceleton <rf a 
monster that I hope does not materialize. I’m grateful to 
know that someone is willing to try to do smnething about 
it. Good luck! Thanks. 

More and more administrators are less and less 
interested in music education. This is true only because 
of the academic demands of the universities and colleges. 
The current young administrators and counselors are 
seemingly unaware of this situation, or they are not 
themselves educated to appreciate the humanities and 
the performing arts. 

In the 24 years that I have been teaching, I cannot 
help but notice that high sdiool ordiestras of today fre- 
quently play as advanced literature and as competently 
as the college orchestra did 24 years ago. Educational 
facilities and offerings are infinitely better than at that 
time and, in quality music programs, have nearly kept 
pace. However, the depth of participation has become 
increasingly shallow. It could well be that more and more 
tinits and degrees only puts one a little closer to the books 
and a little farther from the students! 

In 5 years of study, the practical application of 
theory seemed to be lacking in both guidance and prac- 
tice. An apprentice-type program should be set up so 
that a student naay observe and practice what he is taught 
for at least two years prior to graduation. Too many 
students are disillusioned in their first year of teaching 
because their theory and background do not relate to the 
actual teaching situation. 

There is a general lack of qualified teachers at tte 
college or university level. So many of these instractors 
have such a lack of practical experience and are so far 
removed from the practical situation that they should not 
be tpH cbing at this level. Many times these instmctors 
have been only moderately successful in a certain grade 
level and yet they end up in teacher training. 

I have the job that I want. I’m very happy teaching 
music. Dedicated career teachers are badly needed!!! 

If mvisic education is to get out of the hole it’s in, we 
are going to have to get strong representation for mudc 
in Sacramento! Music will have to exist in the curriculum 
for the sake of its value to the student, not for its value 
in public relations. 

One of the best ways I have found to “keep up” in 
music, outside of university courses and active attend- 
ance at musical events in a community and on campuses, 
is the Workshop. An intensified study under a specialist 
in a particular field serves tq teach, stimulate, and 
inspire. 
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APPENDIX E 

MUSIC DEPRECIATION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Bt Mabtin Bebnhbimer 



It is a paradoxc America in general, Los Ange- 
les in particular, has supposedly never enjoyed a 
period of greater cultural enlightenment and/or 
stimulation. New performing institutions are be- 
ing formed. New buildings are springing up where 
previously none had been considered even possi- 
ble. Recordings have transformed music into a 
mass-reproduced commodity and, presumably, in- 
troduced it to people and places once deemed un- 
likely recipients at best. 

Perhaps some of the widespread smugness 
concerning our cultural progress is justified. But 
what about the audience for all this culture — the 
audience of tomorrow as well as that of today? 
What are our educational sjrstems doing to stimu- 
late an interest in, and understanding for, music 
and its allied arts? Is our youth getting an educa- 
tion worthy of a **great society,” one that justifies 
the noisy vibrations of a “cultural explosion”? 

A quick look at the Los Angeles public schools 
provides only one answer: a resounding “No.” 

There is no denying that a few classroom hours 
of enforced study are meager cultural stimulants 
in the first place. They cannot supplant the kind 
of intellectual curiosity and artistic sympathy 
that is grown at home. Still, a little well-directed 
pedagogical orientation can go a long way, and a 
little is undeniably better than none. 

None is what many of our children — children 
of tax-pfiying parents in our great society — are 
gethuag today. 

Promises to Get Worse 

The statistics are shocking. Only one-fourth of 
the students in our public schools are exposed to 
a 25-minute weekly session with a teacher who is 
a music specialist; 75 percent get no regular in- 
struction of this kin d at all. Only 109 of the 438 
elementary schools in Los Angeles have a full-time 
music teacher on the faculty; 110 other schtols 
are “serviced” by 22 itinerant music teachers one 
day a week, and each of the traveling pedagogues 
can visit only eight classrooms at each school. 

As inadequate as this situation currently is, it 
promises to get worse. The powers-that-be obvi- 
ously consider that vague and suspicious-sound- 
ing term, culture, an unnecessary evil. In terms of 
curriculum, it ranks below cooking and house- 
keeping. 



This brings us back to the old, painful miscon- 
ception that insists art and entertainment are 
interchangeable and equally insignificant. Music 
can and should be entertaining — much of the 
time. But that is not ail. Must we not admit that 
Ihere are finer things in life, that civilization has 
produced some important achievements in addi- 
tion to mechanical and scientific sophistication? 

Statistica! Problems 

The classroom problem has been getting 
steadily more acute in recent years. The total 
number of faculty per school has always been 
based on a formula that provides one teacher for 
every 34.5 pupils. In past terms, it has been possi- 
ble for a school to engage a specialized music 
teacher — as opposed to a regular teacher who 
may or may not have some vague musical interest 
— if Ihe 34.5 cbildren who would have been his 
diarges were redistributed in other clasETOoms. 
This technique of “overloading’" the classroom 
teachers, Ihough not ideal in itself, did enable the 
School Board to offer a substantial elementary 
music program without straining the budget. 

According to data provided by a distinguished 
Citizens’ Committee for Music Education in the 
Schools, there were as many as 304 music special- 
ists active in Los Angeles in 1961. The number 
was reduced to 185 in 1963, even ihough the num- 
ber of schools represented had increased. The 
biggest ax so far fell in 1964 when 67 of the 185 
music specialists were reassigned to regular class- 
rooms. This meant that some 83,000 children were 
deprived of music instruction altogether. 

If things regress as feared, it is expected that 
50 more teachers of music will be lost this Sep- 
tember. 

How has this happened? The Unruh Educa- 
tion Act of 1964 provided bonus funds to those 
school districts throughout the state that imple- 
mented a program to reduce classroom size. In 
order to take advantage of the Unruh benefits, our 
School Board began to reverse its “overload” sys- 
tem 'or music teachers. By cutting dovm class- 
room size, they automatically cut down the num- 
ber of music teachers available. 

It has long been the policy of our school ad- 
ministrators to encourage a non-na^ic specialist 
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I to teadi music in his classroom if he should feel 
I competent to do so. It is significant to note, how- 
I ever, that it is possible to obtain a valid teaching 
I credential in California at the elementary levd 
I without ever having had as much as a single music 

course. It is a natural result of this unnatural situ- 
ation that the majority of oiu* grade-school teach- 
ers prefer to avoid music. Some of their pupils 
might know more about it than they. 

A Modest Beginning 

Plans have been devised to increase gradually 
the number of reserve teachers so that each local 
classroom can have at least a single music session 
each week. That is not very much. But to date 
ftwfluoigl limitations have made even this small 
step forward an impossibility. The total budget 
of the school system is in excess of $600 million. 
If 1/20 of 1% of this budget were to be devoted 
to this program this year and that amount added 
to the budget each year for five years, there might 
be cause for optimism. 

It is perfectly legal and appropriate for funds 
allocated to school districts under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to be used 
for such a purpose. Millions of dollars are avail- 
able to our area under the provisions of that act. 

If the American public is. to function on the 
aesthetic and humanistic level it pretends to val- 
ue, it must translate that level into active educa- 



tional terms. The three Rs are no longer enough. 
It is not asking too much to have our schools 
provide qualified instruction in singing, music 
history, form and analysis, solfeggio and instru- 
mental training. There can and should be elab- 
orate opportunities for concert attendance with 
classroom preparation, ensemble performance and 
even special individual projects for the unusually 
gifted student. 

It is unlikely that any state in America ignores 
muSiC education ihe way California does. We are 
not asking for an 5 dhing abnormal or unreason- 
able. As one authoritative pedagogue puts it, 
“Music is not a frill. It is an essential part of a 
child’s education and must be treated as such.” 

What can we, the public, do? V7e can protest 
We can write letters to the superintendent and 
pr^ident of the Los Angeles Board of Education. 
We can contact our state assemblyr.ien. We can 
bring the matter to the attention of our i?TAs. We 
can support the Citizens’ Committee for Music 
Education in the Schools (8060 Willoughby Ave., 
Los Angeles 46). 

Unless we do something quickly, our children 
will be culturally depraved because they are edu- 
cationally deprived. 

Calendar Section of the Los Angeles Times, Sunday, 
June 12, 1966. Reprinted by special permission from the 
author. 
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